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Of Petersburg, poetry and human ties 


Henry Gifford 

JOSEPH BRODSKY 

Less Than One: Selected essays 
501pp. Viking. £15.95. 

067081405 9 

Joseph Brodsky prefaces and concludes this 
long-awaited selection of his essays with auto- 
biographical pieces that bear strangely res- 
onant titles - “Less Than One". “In a Room 
and a Half’. We never forget or are allowed to 
forget that the critic is a poet; and his book has 
been put together with all the skilful morticing 
of a volume of verse. It abounds in contrasts 
and recurrent thoughts developed in a new 
setting. The placing of the essays, though 
broadly chronological, is significant. Thus the 
first poet Brodsky knew and to whom he felt a 
large personal debt, Anna Akhmatova, is the 
earliest to be considered; the last he knew, and 
to whom he confesses an even larger debt, 
W. H. Auden, appears last. At the centre he sets 
two magnificent essays on Marina Tsvetneva, 
translated impeccably from the Russian by 
Barry Rubin. These are the most accomplished 
pieces in a remarkable collection, and the 
second in particular has all the subtlety of an 
Empson conjoined with an earnestness that is 
unmistakably Russian. Like all excellent criti- 
cism they vibrate with the rhythm of the subject 
itself. 

What is implied by “less than one", and why 
does it feature also as the title of the collection? 
The reader who knew nothing of Brodsky on 
picking up the book might guess from this and 
the title of the last piece that the author is likely 
to be recalcitrant to the arithmetic of conven- 
tional life, and especially the life of post-war 
Leningrad to which he and his generation (he 
was bom in 1940) found themselves con- 
demned. He explains that it has never been 
possible for him to view his biography as a 
linear process - and we see elsewhere that the 
linear process, whether it is invoked in connec- 
tion with the understanding of history, or as an 
adverse comment on Virgil’s poem of empire 
theA«ieid,oreven reflected in that obligatory 
two-inch-wide blue stripe that seems to run 
through all Soviet buildings of a public charac- 
ter, represents for Brodsky a mode of thinking 
that is hostile to poetry. It does not appear to 
him that the observant self, in its changing 
physical envelope, is anything but always the 
same. A child restive under parental control 
(as he had been, despite his love for them), the 


man having to confront adult responsibilities in 
panic - these are not in his view at different 
stages of being. “One is neither of these fig- 
ures; one is perhaps less than ‘one’ ”. 

The “room and a half* was the eccentric 
apartment in a Moorish-style building of 1903 
in which Brodsky lived with his devoted par- 
ents. (From the balcony, now theirs, Zinaida 
Gippius had long before shouted insults at the 
Bolshevik sailors, 61itc of the revolutionary 
forces.) Brodsky, in a proud but grieving 
account of his parents, tells how he lived in the 
half-room, until he abandoned it. In 1972, as 
the price of the intransigence which his parents 
had sought vainly to save him from, knowing 
what it could bring, lie was expelled from the 
Soviet Union, and his parents were never 
allowed to visit him abroad. They retained the 
half-room; Brodsky, who could not be there to 
close their eyes, was perhaps no more than half 
a son, though the depth of his feeling is mani- 
fest in the simplicity and tenderness of his 
narrative. 

Others, as they gather expertise , gain a posi- 
tion in society. Not so the writer: he accumu- 
lates “not expertise but uncertainties ’. Brod- 
sky belonged to o generation which he refuses 
to describe ns “lost". Rather it wns “among the 
most bookish in the history of Russia, and 
thank God for that”. Growing up in their rav- 
aged but still majestic city ("The most beautiful 
city on the face of the earth” , Brodsky calls it) , 
they sensed something that gave the lie to the 
bombast of their teachers: they sensed tragedy. 
And they turned eagerly to books, in the old 
and honourable tradition of the Russian intel- 
ligentsia - to books as the ground of ethical 
choice. They were, he claims, “the only gen- 
eration of Russians that had found itself. For 
whom Giotto and Mandelstam were more im- 
perative than their own persona! destinies”. 
They cared about civilization, and had an ex- 
aggerated idea of its reality in the West; nnd 
like Brodsky himself they were spiritual exiles 
in their own country. 

He however has had to confront exile in 
physical terms, Rnd these essays form an im- 
portant part of his activity between 1975 and 
1985. All but three were written by him in that 
supple and confident American English of his, 
with a virtuosity that rarely slips. It is worth 
recording the words of another exile, Efim 
Etkind, who had spoken up courageously for 
Brodsky at the travesty of a trial in 1964 which 
sentenced him to compulsory labour in the 
North: “The creators of Russian culture are 
■being scattered throughout the countries of the 


West, our culture is disintegrating. A pnet 
works with language, and when all nhout him 
he hears a foreign longue, lie gradually grows 
dumb, his linguistic sense is blunted and words 
fail him.” But Brodsky’s linguistic sense has 
proved fur more resilient than the scholar 
Etkind, sensitive judge of poetry that he is, 
could have foreseen. Brodsky now lives in the 
English-speaking world, and has advanced 
boldly to meet its language. He remains, and 







he intends to remain, a Russian poet, in the 
Petersburg line that runs through Derzhavin 
and Pushkin, Akhmatova and Mandelstam, all 
of whom bear out what he says of the former 
capital: that those who have lived there long 
enough are “bound to associate virtue with 
proportion”. But he also takes his place in 
American letters, and his sense of the interplay 
between Russian and English is very instruct- 
ive. 

Brodsky's motive for deciding in 1977 that 
he would “write (essays, translations, occa- 
sionally a poem) in English" was “to please a 
shadow", that of Auden, who had befriended 
him at the start of his exile and died in 1973. Il 
is notable that Brodsky is full of humility when 
discussing the writers he admires. Akhmatova, 


Mandelstam, Mandelstam’s widow who be- 
came the witness nnd judge of her generation 
with sin authority derived from memorizing her 
husband’s work and a close though often inter- 
rupted friendship with Akhmatova, Tsvc- 
Uicvu, Montale, Cavafy (whom he acknow- 
ledges as his "favourite poet")- they all find in 
Brodsky the most persuasive and selfless of 
advocates. But Auden is to him wliut Rilke had 
heen to Tsvetacva, as the poem “New Year’s 
Greetings" records: Brodsky in his line-by-line 
account - a so-called “footnote" extending to 
72 pages - describes the newly dead Rilke as 
the perfect listener to Tsvetaeva’s poetry, the 
recipient of her confessions. 

Lei us not demur at his description of Auden 
as “the greatest mind of the twentieth century" 
and as possessing an “intelligence, which in my 
view has no equal". Brodsky’s judgment of 
Russian poets, so far as the grateful foreigner 
can conclude, is wholly reliable nnd worthy of 
his succession 10 poet-critics like Mandelstam, 
Tsvctaeva and Pasternak. The engagement 
with Auden's poetry is another thing; and even 
if his estimate should seem quite out of scale, 
here as no doubt in America, what led Brodsky 
to declare it so emphatically is important to see 
and should be viewed with respect. He says 
that by writing in English lie could “work on his 
[Auden's] terms, to be judged, if not by Ivis 
code of conscience, then by whatever it is in the 
English language that made this code of consci- 
ence possible". Brodsky speaks of Auden's 
’’autonomy, sanity, equipoise, irony, detach- 
ment - in short, wisdom". Whether they exist 
so palpably in Auden's work is not the point. 
Our question should be: are they potentialities 
in the English lunguage, graces it can confer? 

Brodsky remarks in his explication of 
Auden’s poem "September 1 . 1939", delivered 
to Columbia students in 1984: "The truth is, 
alas, that both men nnd institutions are good 
Cot nothing . . .". His social despair, we must 
assume, is ubsolutc. However, il excited him 
greatly to read during his time as a convict in 
Russia - “sitting there in the small wooden 
shack, peering through the square porthole- 
size window at the wet, muddy, dirt road with a 
few stray chickens on it” - some lines that 
Auden subsequently dropped from his elegy 
"In Memory of W. B. Yeats”: 

Time that is intolerant 
.Of the breve and innocent, 

And indifferent in a week 
To a beautiful physique. 

Warships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives; 
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Panin ns cowardice, conceit, 
Lays its honours at Ihcir feet. 


“ ‘Time . . . worships language' ", he then re- 
flected, half-incredulously, “and yet the world 
arunnd us was still what it was." 

We discover from his essays on Akhmatova 
and Tsvctaeva how it is that language not only 
triumphs over time (something he illustrates 
vividly in the piece on Mandelstam) but en- 
ables the poet who listens to it intently enough 
to enlarge his apprehension of life in ethical 
terms. Akhmatova became the poet of her 
people, not because she had populist leanings 
or set out to be Ihcir deliberate mouthpiece, 
but because she fell instinctively (lie ethos of 
Russian folk poetry. When the Revolution 
came, she recognized that it would bring to an 
inordinate degree what was already known to 
the folk poetry -grief. Tsvetaevu went further 
in her conviction that the tragic mode is impli- 
cit in the Russian language, and she carried it 
to a point which the Orthodox tradition of 
reconcilement had kept out of reach. The sense 
of ambivalence, as felt in her "philosophy of 
discomfort", became not only the object of 
expression but its means as well. With the 
utmost brilliance she adopted the method that 
Brodsky ascribes to Dostoevsky, "In many 
ways . . . our first writer to trust the intuition of 
language more than his own”. Tsvelaeva's 
poetry is merciless in its logic, unimpeded in its 
growth word out of word, perception crowning 
perception. 

When it comes to Montale and Cavafy, both 
of whom I suspect Brodsky, despite his ex- 
traordinary linguistic talent, knows principally 
through English translation, their "code of 
conscience” has to be surmised from what can 
be gathered about their tone. He does indeed 
write very well on both, arid one’s initial sur- 
prise that they could be accommodated nlong 
withTsvetacva- particularly the reticent, even 
stammering Cavafy, drab in diction and low- 
pulsed - soon falls away when Brodsky com- 
ments on the entire honesty of both poets. 
Montale lias the first of the virtues attributed to 
Auden -autonomy, which he quietly achieved 
very much against the tide of Italian poetry in 
his youth, although Ungaretti and Saba 
worked to the same ends. Autonomy is no Jess 
the merit of Cavafy, situated as he was at the I 
edge of the Hellenic world in Alexandria, re- , 


mote from the robust tradition of Erotokritos. 
the seventeenth-century Cretan narrative 
poem, and the ballads, the inventor of his own 
demotic, as Seferis says, and like Montale a 
man of the highest poetic rectitude, a stickler 
for the unwelcome truth. 

It will have become plain that Brodsky 
whatever his personal despnir-and he remarks 
somewhere that the future is even more dreary 
to contemplate than the past - does not deny 
but rather affirms with passion, the place of 
conscience in poetry. Tsvetaeva's phrase, “art 
m the light of conscience”, appeals to him. and 
it can be turned round to say "conscience in the 
light of art". Human life in the twentieth cen- 
tury, no matter where it is lived, Brodsky 
would have us know, is a poor thing, and it 
offers no sure abiding-place upon earth He 
describes Akhmatova in these terms: "She 
was. essentially, a poet of human ties: cher- 
ished, strained, severed." That is true of the 


other poets reviewed by Brodsky, as of Brod- 
sky himself. And he continues: "She showed 
these evolutions first through the prism of the 
individual heart, then through the prism of 
history, such as it was." 

Tsvetaeva’s love for Rilke (whom she had 
never met and only a little while earlier had 
begun to communicate with) is described by 
Brodsky as demanding from her “maximum 
selflessness and maximum candour”. In the 
greater poets of this century one can discern 
how the “individual heart” becomes selfless 
and the poet’s “I” triumphantly turns into 
“we”; and it is, I suggest, from these poets that 
we can gain the full sense of what “the prism of 
history" means when directed to the individual 
life. 

Brodsky may never be allowed to return to 
Russia. But he has brought with him to the 
West the most valuable thing Russia can give 
us - a reaffirmation of the belief that art is not, 


A wretchedly modern woman 


in Montale’s words, "a form of , 
those who have never lived - a comwS! 
or a surrogate". Brodsky does not XS 
definition, but he contradicts it with 
own: “Art is an alternate for *2 ft 
alternative?] form of entente, iW fc 
emphasis ,n this statement falls onto « 
existence 1 The ivory tower has 
molished by the harsh battery of even^™ 
age It would be altogether wrong lo a ^“ 
that the life of u serious poet is a retrealE 
reality, and not a confrontation of the 
moral issues, with a vigilance that is ImE 
the most responsible use of language, BnX 
does not accuse the English language olios* 
ciency, nor does he “lament the domanuus 
of its speakers 1 psyche". These essays avtfc 
necessary shock to the somnolent; and to 
nlso remind us that the English language caokl 
adjusted to a truer perception of history, aid, 
as it is, in a glacial epoch. 


Lesley Chamberlain 
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Poet’s pilgrimage 


The woman whose play about Revolutionary 
France underlay this summer’s Royal 
Shakespeare Company production of The 
Danton Affair led such a short, wretched life 
nnd projected such a dream of imperturbable 
superiority into her unsuccessful writing that 
one might call her a "Woman from Under- 
ground”. after Dostoevsky, had she only had a 
little guile or malice. Her father, the Polish 
modernist Stanislaw Przybyszewski, n devious 
survivor himself, neglected her from her il- 
legitimate birth in 1901 and on the death of her 
mother, n minor painter, Stacha. aged eleven 
already inward and intensely competitive' 
went to live with friends and then with an aunt' 
By the time she was eighteen she had had 
homes in Poland, France, Switzerland and 
Austria, knew German, French, Polish, drew 


played the violin, and was a depressive perfec- 
tionist, desperately alone with her literary 
ambitions. 

Przybyszewski was meanwhile enjoying 
fame as a professional Sdtanic writer. His dis- 
solute life, which made him a huge success with 
women, had grown wings in Berlin, where he 
inspired jealousy in Munch and fear in Strind- 
berg, and when he returned to Poland he was 
quickly acclaimed leader of the Polish modern 
movement. Stacha met him virtually for the 
first time in Cracow when she was nineteen. 
She fell in love with him as a literary stranger 
and the prodigal parent was flattered. His 
second wife probably rightly saw Stacha as a 
rival, which drove the couple to meet in secret 
and possibly to fulfil the prophecy of jealousy 
by committing incest. Certain letters of Stanis- 
lawa’s to her father were either destroyed by 
her or have been withheld. Subsequently 
Stacha had a nervous breakdown and cut off 
contact with Przybyszewski, although she con- 
tinued to receive money from him and in the 
year of his death, 1927, was still writing letters 
begging him for literary introductions and 
criticism. 

Many of the letters, which occupy two-thirds 


Roger Kimball 


^BIGNIEW HERBERT 
barbarian In the Garden 
translated by Michael March and Jai-oslaw 
Anders • 
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“Die ten essays of Barbarian in the Garden take 
ua from the cave paintings of Lascaux to the 
Cathedrals of Siena aqd O.rvleto, from the cafes 
l ... Of Arles to. the Greek rqiris at Paestum, The 

. book Is part travelogue arid, part journal part 
amateur scholarly disquisition and part covert 
• PO»wra! tract. It includes loving descriptions of 
; ; I v g* ,nUn 8 “ nd archiUyctMte - Zblgniew Herbert 
^a p^onate, regard for Byzantipe painting 
.. Jrtd Gothic ;buiWing- as well as the studied 
; ^mtaahons- on food and place and local cus- 
"loibs wllhiWhfch travellers, especially Ijtorqry 
tritvellers.llkcto occupy, jhemse Wes' ^ 

• ■: h* 1924 in Lwriw, Poland , Herbert « 

V : S y o e80r S! ^Polaod’spre-eminentliviAg 

;i poet- Re-publitation of his, Selected’ poerm in 

*r • i wt year biought hls poBtry tQ the 

; ; a translation Of hlsi^ft Voliimo 

• r ; : ;i^«lidimcn5ion of hiS.wpdc.'rUstiot daroga- 

IrMw. title* ofthis cplleo 
y. / ; that we uiideraftnd 




pilgrimage across the Continent. 

Political concerns surface mostly* under 
cover of Herbert’s historical investigations of 
; e ™. te tyrannies, as for example i n 
Albigensrans, Inquisitors and Troubadors” 
and Defence of the Templars", where a dis- 
cussion of the brutal and systematic illegality of 
the Inquisition is clearly intended to have con- 
temporary application. "The methods used 
agamst the Templars”, Herbert remarks at the 
end of his melancholy essay on their, suppres- 
sion in the thirteenth century, “enriched the 
repertoire of power. This is why ive cannot . 
leave this distant affair under the pale fingers 
of the archivists.’ 1 - v ® ^ 

„ Perhaps the most successful piece here is “A 
Stone from the Cathedral”. In th U essay Hal- 
bert gracefully combines the nomadic specific. 

(ty of travel wrttiog wUhan enthusiast's gift of 

illuminating generalization. Concentrating on 
the mechanics and admmistratjonofbuildinaa 
; Oolhit; cathedral, Herbert aspires to produce ■ 

■ an accountant’s .View of the Gothic 1 ', n view 
■that focuses not on the lofty aesthetic or relU 
glous ambitionsof the period but on the mini 
■dane 'concerns of. “biicklnyers. stonemasons 

and wages"/ 18 m£ “ eri,lls ’ lQ °h, tricks 

Trafficking in construction methods Irani. 

v raisinn re a h n f lab0ur ^ SISl "adracdhfval fund- 

■ raising techniques naturally breeds scepilcism 1 
andptte is not surprised to discover Herbert 

1 ** ) _n Uo 3 °ot .that, the myth of the modieval 

craftsmans bumble anonymity was in S nm« 

' '‘QitlnWf ,.!i£ ^ mple ’ ' We find the words 
; . rMfOberUis ftcithoc opus" proudly inscribed 


not so much ad malorem Dei glorlam but in 
order to advertise their wares to potential cus- 
tomers. 

“A Stone from the Cathedral” achieves just 
the right balance of personal reflection, quirky 
historical information and sound critical judg- 
ment. Unfortunately, few of the essays in 
Barbarian in the Garden are so distinguished, 

■ erther as belles-lettres or as exercises in art his- 
tory or criticism. One hesitates to be too par- 
ticular about a work one has read only in trans- 
lation; but it must be said that Herbert’s prose, 

• at least as It is rendered by Michael March and 
Jaroslaw Anders, is often far from felicitous, 
especially m the first several essays, he favours 

• incomplete sentences and an impressionistic 

ncre-are-a-few-jottings-from-my-diary’’ style 

of. writing that quickly wears thin. No doubt 
Herbert means thereby to convey a sense of 
' the rush of lienee; but 

■ faSif? ? a J\ he im P ressos on? as striving 
for the effect of . immediacy through a calcu- 
lated “poetical" use of language, • 

: Moreover, the book is marred by a persis- 

fiance U W fil l!lT l I ,1COaWncing P os Wre of de- 
H * r M clearly likes to see himself as 

feth P d n« den K minded artist ’ c0ol| y superior 
Wstnripnf 1 ^ Urgeois * orld of academic 
’ r - cnhcs and tourists. Yet his own 

dviE 0flS “f be most P^estnari. "Greek 
J’ S 'te zenith during the Peri- 
^■’^ n th f A S,Xth a " dfifth centuries , 
d '! Ani ong the Dorians", as if 
this were, some fresh insight. Then too we 

8l !i Mlhely pro- i 

^ asPthe 

S ^yhe Laseaux cave paintere “are the 
jmWfitude ’ Of passages whose- eln 


of this volume, are an all the more painful 
record of Przybyszewska’s chronic unbappi- 
ness because they were never sent. In 1923 she 
married a schoolteacher from Gdansk, and 
found companionship with this man who wasas 
lonely, poor and obscure as herself, bat 
already she was a morphine addict, thanks to 
her father. As she struggled to turn her fascina- 
tion with BQchner’s play Danton’s Deathimz 
new Polish work her husband died of a mor- 
phine overdose in Paris. She moved from their 
cold, dark, cramped apartment into an empty 
barrack cell behind the school, giving language 
lessons, living off her husband's legacy, and 
fearing her circumstances. She could tolerate 
only the darkness of the cinema; the morphine 
made her mental instability worse, and the 
money was running out. Her letters to her aunt 
begged for help, other notes to members of ibe 
literary establishment quoted her father's 
name and wrestled with her ambitions and in- 
securities as she pleaded for a leg-up to fame. 
She pursued creative writing with iron disci- 
pline because it offered the only hope of a more 
certain life, but she could only survive her 
aspirations by wildly believing herself a genius. 
An avowed Freudian incapable of analysing 
herself, she ended up living in a self-imposed 
concentration camp; eventually she gave up 
going out even to buy food and died of her 
addiction and malnutrition, aged thirty-four. 

The cell in which Stacha lived is one of the 
pictures included in this utterly sad book- It 
records a unique story of human ambition and 
breakdown. Przybyszewska’s three plays ab- 
out the French Revolution will not secure Ibe 
international reputation she sought, but her 

uc_ -1 ■ ■ ,i ■ 1 (.iUA 
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life shows up her manically social father's 
“modernism” as mere theory compared with 
her own loneliness and inner death. Her exist- 
ence begs the label modern because it was so 
exposed, overwrought and faithless, and clat- 
tered with exotic philosophies and far-reaching 
political fears. Fearing a second world war in 

1927 she wrote characteristically: “I knowltal 
the purpose of man’s life is to serve as a guinea 
pig for someone else’s experiments, and thusa 
human being will endure anything, absolutely 
everything.” ' 

Itl The Danton Case, a long work unsujtcq 8> 
the stage-, Stacha gave Danton the lasdviou* 
corruptibility she saw in her father, and Robe*- 
pierre her own unflinching will and dedication 
She watched Robespierre triumph 
ously, but at much cost to his health. Andrzej 
Wajda, by shifting the balance of virtue rt®|. 
cally in favour of Danton, made a shocks 
. film adaptation, but Pam Gems’s more lojJ“ . 
version at the Barbican has not drawn 1 

. ttlC • • 
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appreciative audience. Stacha was perhaps 


ri . - ^ 

character we needed to see on stage. 


Towards an overdue destiny 


Christopher Thome 
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Landscapes and Literati : Unpublished lO&jf 
W..H- Hudson and George Gissing , eaW J 
Dennis Shrubsa II and Pierre CoustillHs (D P P- 
Salisbury; Michael Russell. £12.95, 08595 
2), contains 100 letters writtep by 
between 1887 apd 1921; . together 1 ■jg ® ^ - ; 
recently discovered letters from ^ ; i 
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The exposure and removal from office of a; 

Richard Nixon testified to the capacity of the si 

American body politic for vigorous self- P 
criticism and anti-authoritarianism - a capacity ti 
which the British have cause to envy. At the ii 
same time, the subsequent feting of the former a 

president by the American Right, like the con- a 
tlnuing reverence for his foreign-policy part- s 
ner, Henry Kissinger, as a man possessed of a I" 
profound understanding of international tl 
affairs, suggests that there remains much to be t 
self-critical about. The Watergate affair itself g 
receives only passing mention in Nixon’s latest t 
exercise in self- justification. No More Viet - c 

nams, ns an obstacle to the achievement of 1 
complete success in Southeast Asia . ("Some of ' 

my closest aides resigned under a darkening t 
cloud of serious allegations and scurrilous in- 1 
nuendo.”) The language, the attitudes, the ( 
values and priorities of the Nixon White House ( 

that were so fatefully recorded for the outside 1 
world to hear might never have been. It is a ! 
careful, caring, rational and responsible man 1 
whom we are now invited to observe ordering, 1 
for example, the essential bombing of Hanoi ■ 
and Haiphong in December 1972. 

For anyone who needs to obtain further in- 
sight into the perceptions and reasoning of 
those supporting what WalteT Dean Burnham 
has termed “the Reagan counterrevolution", 

No More Vletnanis will be of some interest. 
They will learn, inter alia, how “the Third 
World War began before World War H end- 
ed"; what needless folly it was to allow the 
Shah to be overthrown; how, with Ronald 
Reagan in the White House (the language is, as 
ever, instructive), “America’s first internation- 
al losing streak has been halted” , with the inva- 
sion of Grenada “demonstrating that we could 
still do something on the world stage"; and bow 
crucial it remains, as a new Soviet Schwerpunkt 
develops in Central America, for Americans 
fully to recover "our confidence in our ability 
to wield power effectively”. 

However, for serious students of American 
policy-making during the Vietnam war, famil- 
iar with such well-documented and thoughtful 
studies as George Herring’s America’.? Longest 
War and The Irony of Vietnam: The system 
worked by Leslie Gelb and Richard Betts, this 
book is virtually worthless. The level of accur- 
acy and analysis provided in No More Vietnams 
is indicated early on, in the statements that 
Winston Churchill "knew that independence 
for the colonies was Inevitable", and that the 
siege of Dien Bien Phu in 1954 (where the 
United States, Nixon argues, should have in- 
tervened decisively and thus halted the spread 
• of Communism in Southeast Asia) “was made 
possible only by the fall of Asia’s largest dom- 
ino - China”. The United States, we are told, 
had “won the wpi: in Vietnam" by : the begin- 
ning of 1973, only, to have that triu mph thrown 
away by an irresponsible Congress, which pre- 
vented the further exercise of American milit- 
ary powfcr in the region and fatally reduced the 
How of military aid to the government of South 
Vietnam. Before this shameful abdication, the 
pacification programme had not only “worked 
wonders" but had created the conditions with- 
1 in which “we [had] won the political straggle 
for- the allegiance of the South Vietnamese 
People". The military programme of Vietnam- 
kutlon “had worked”, With' Operation Lam 
Sop 719 (the 1 shaihbolic entry into Laos of 
. ' President Thieu’$ forces in February 1971 and 
Iheif subsequent ; rout) proving “a military suc- 
j*M". Just as American soldiers, for thei r part, 
,^-Wefe not haunted by doubtis about the moral- 
Hy of thtj war"; ^o/Ngo Dinh Diem (who had 
'Understood that the first task of government is 
• • to establish order" and whose deeds were '‘all 
tegitfinate acts "of government”) had ’earlier 
’• 40(ceededincreating"a state that Wassubstan- 
; • Ijally free* 4 * Further historical insights - which 
: w* volume niirayides rindu^ the following 

.■ : Tltarmik.rtt nfOu CIIOOPC- 
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tion that the North Vietnamese "attack" on US hist 

ships in the Gulf of Tonkin on August 4. 1964, > n di 
did not in fact take place: “I have concluded fun 
that it did and there is no credible evidence that the* 

we provoked it." rc ' 1 

In short, were it not for the identity of the org 
author and the worthwhile cause, in these diffi- * 
cult times, of saving students and libraries the ton 
expenditure of nearly £11, No More Vietnams thr 
would not warrant reviewing space. To say car 
that, by contrast, Gabriel Kolko’s Vietnam: the 

Anatomy of a war deserves a more detailed P 01 
appraisal than can be provided here is not to bili 
suggest that, unlike the disgraced ex-president, the 

Professor Kolko provides a balanced and de- be 
tached analysis of the war. He does not; and no 
indeed his underlying assumptions, being more So 

or less the mirror-image of Nixon's, have ere- l? 
ated a perspective and treatment that arc ”b 
scarcely less Manichean than the latter's. For ac 
Nixon, as for many of his fellow-countrymen. its 
the essential goodness and nobility of the Uni- nv 
ted States and its foreign-policy goals are a on 
given. For Kolko (American imperialism being an 

the inescapable consequence of the country’s hi 
capitalist structure and dynamics, and yet qi 
being faced, after its defeat in Vietnnm, with a wi 
world of widespread social change and revolt) , *n 
the United States is left with no more thnn "the cr 
ability ... to impose immeasurable suffering ti' 
on people whose fates its arms and money D 
cannot control". Yet just as Nixon needs to pi 
establish the antithetical evil of Communism, ci 
so too Kolko -every bit as much an American- ni 

needs to discover and proclaim his own City on w 
the Hill; to celebrate the achievements of his 1" 
own Good People in the form of the Commun- 
ist Party of Vietnam. ® 

Kolko’s treatment of the doings of his heroes 0 
during the years under review is manifestly 
partial. The widespread atrocities and killings c 
that accompanied their land-reform pro- li 
gramme in the North in the mid-1950s, for l 
example, while mentioned, are played down, 
emphasis being placed, rather, on the regime’s 
achievement, via its co-operative movement, 
of “social unity and consensus within the once 
bitterly divided northern peasantry". The vio- 
lence employed in the South against landlords 
and the officials of Diem and Thieu is de- 
scribed - in the* best Pentagon tradition - as 
“surgical”, and "generally very popular”. The 
butchery that took place in Hu6 after its cap- 
ture by the Communists during the Tet offen- 
sive in 1968 is passed over in silence, as is the 
wretched fate after the war’s end of various 
southerners who had fought under the aegis of 
Hanoi in the National Liberation Front. The 
struggles among factions within Hanoi itself - 
examined in, for example, Ralph Smith s Inter- 
national History of the Vietnam War - are for 
the most part glossed over. "The Revolution” 
is all, and indeed in Kolko’s hands becomes 
anthropomorphized, so that it is not Ho Chi 
Minh or Le Duan or some wider grouping of 
“mortals”, but “The Revolution” who/which in 
1964, for example, “saw. . . immediately" the 
“new social dynamic" that was emerging in the 
South at the time, and “realized" its Implica- 

I tions. . . 

Kolko does not go so far as to claim that tne 
Party was infallible. But his observation at one 
point that Us surprise at the speed of its victory 

■ in 1975 "revealed the extent to which it had. . . 

1 misunderstood the total social dynamics of the 

conflict" is out of keeping with his repeated 

- emphasis on the degree to which these "ex- 
3 tremely careful students of social dynamic 

1 “fully appreciated the larger context of the 
5 struggle". (Kolko’s treatment of the People s 
i Republic of China also swerves about from 

- time to time. That country’s role in Southeast 
e Asia after 1949 is in one place described as 
e having Us roots in a thousand years of history, 

1 - with Peking’s altitudes towards Hanoi being 
n criticized as shaped by selfish considerations of 

if national interest and with American mtelli- 
d gence estimates being dismissed as wrongly 
> assuming that “China’s, ideologic preten- 

t, sions” were “a crucial guide to its actions as^a 
1- state". Yet, elsewhere. Nixon and Kissinger 
id are taken to task for "passing lightly over the 
is time-consuming reality of ideoiogy ’s re- 

ril straints" where Peking was concerned, and for 

er believing that the diplomacy OfMarxist-Lemn- 
□- 1st states “could be made to conform to AmeP 
“h Iran-defined rules’’.), The Viemamese Com 
ig munlsts, in other words, were in tune with What 


history, their “notion of the critical role of the 
individual” providing a "distinctive and 
fundamental addition to Marxist-Leninist 
theory and an implicit major revision of the 
relative importance of leaders and purely 
organizational forms''. 

Kolko’s own views on the "main trends and 
forces of history" are thrust at the reader 
throughout - although here, too, his emphasis 
can shift quite drastically. Thus, for example, 
the victory of the Communist Party is ut one 
point advanced as “testimony . . . to the mallea- 
bility of history as a general process”, whereas 
the North’s generals in 1975 are depicted as 
being “merely ... the players in history, but 
not its creators”. The final collapse of the 
South Vietnamese regime between 1973 and 
1975, Kolko explains, had become inevitable 
"because the movement of history had entered 
acumulativc phase in which all that Saigon and 
its enemies had done before now produced its 
own logic and momentum. Events were the 
outcome of all the preceding human decisions 
and actions, their collective wisdom or folly, 
but nt this time took on a life of their own 
qualitatively.” The United States, for its part, 
was bound to act as it did, being "the major 
inheritor of the mantle of imperialism in mod- 
ern history"; and yet we arc also told that it was 
the "momentous" decision to back Ngo Dinh 
Diem in 1954 that "would usher in a major 
phase of American history, shaped 10 a crucial 
extent by the strengths, desires and weak- 
nesses of one man". Meanwhile, Vietnam as a 
whole moved on towards the realization, in 
1975, of its "destiny, two decades overdue". 

Anatomy of a War conveys ns self-righteous 
and self-satisfied an impression of its author as 
does No More Vietnams , and its stated aim - 
“to hold a mirror up to our pnst and to 
ourselves, perhaps to our future, and to the 
human condition in the last half of the twen- 
tieth century” - is arguably overblown. None 


of this means, however, that Kolko’s book, 
too, can be disregarded by students of the war. 
On the contrary, for all its irritating character- 
istics and lack of balance, it contains matter 
which is important for our understanding of 
that conflict and its wider significance 
In part, the value of the work lies in the 
extent and nature of the material which has 
been brought together in its pages. More 
importantly, however, it arises from Kolko’s 
correct insistence that “war is not simply a 
conflict between armies; more and more it is a 
struggle between competing social systems, in- 
corporating the political , economic, and cultu- 
ral institutions of all rivals". This is a perspec- 
tive which is not the property of Marxists 
alone. In Kolko’s case, it leads him to focus on 
the question of "how Vietnamese society 
changes, and how the Communists, the Re- 
public of Vietnam, and Americans understood 
these trends nnd dealt with them"; more 
particularly, he is concerned throughout with 
the issues and implications surrounding the 
land itself, its ownership, and the Vietnamese 
peasantry, issues which created considerable 
problems for the Communist Parly, but which 
above all were central to the failure of the 
United States. 

As Kolko points out, it was not simply that 
American politicians, generals and civilian ex- 
perts were for the most part unaware of the 
significance of wliut one of them later termed 
"land-bnsed grievances". The dilemma in 
which Washington found itself had a wider 
basis still, arising as it did from the fact that 
"the Republic of Vietnam was not capable of 
creating an alternative to the National Libera- 
tion Front, its leadership (being] just a reflec- 
tion of the crisis or Vietnamese society in this 
century and of the absence of a stable founda- 
tion for an indigenous ruling class”. Moreover, 
and again as Kolko summarizes the situation 
that developed in the 1960s. “the very social, 
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political, and economic distortions involved in 
the entire process of the war and the need to 
keep Thieu in power made the goal ... of 
creating n viable economic basis for [the Uni- 
ted States 's | surrogate in South Vietnam . . . 
that much more elusive". 

The sections of the book which explore these 
economic dimensions of the relationship be- 
tween the United Slates and South Vietnam 
are particularly valuable, as are those which 
draw out the interconnections between the 
military, diplomatic and financial problems 
facing the Americans themselves on either side 
of their devaluation of the dollar in 1971. For 
the Vietnam war exposed the limits not only of 
what could be achieved by technological 
sophistication and massive firepower on the 
field of battle, but also of the capacity of the 
American economy, and this at a time when its 
shnre of the world’s gross product was declin- 
ing from around one-half in 1950 to that of 
undcrone-fifih by the 1980s. Less tangibly, but 
no less importantly, the war demonstrated the 
truth of Professor Manfred Halpcrn's observa- 
tion in 1963: that Americans and their govern- 
ment bud “scarcely begun to develop theories 
of social change that would allow us to under- 
stand the fundamental revolutions now in 
progress in the world". 

E r or Kolko, of course, this last failure is to he 
seen as springing inexorably from the nature 
and requirements of the capitalist system in 
general and that of the United States in par- 
ticular. Some of us would place more emphasis 
on the related, but not identical, question of 
American political culture as it had developed 
since the late nineteenth century in particular, 
and on, for example, the contrast during the 
Second World War between the Americnn ex- 
igence of and responses to (hat conflict and 
those of other societies around the globe. We 
would also puy more attention to the choices 
that remained, none the less, for policy-makers 
to make in Washington, notwithstanding the 
inclinations fostered by longer-term character- 
istics of the Republic. One can agree with 
Kolko, even so, that over Vietnam Kennedy, 
Johnson and Nixon alike, as they “would not 
and could not concede that the economic, poli- 
tical, and social dynamics of a great part of the 
world exceeded the capacities of any one or 
even a group of nations to control”, were re- 
flecting a set of attitudes which had been de- 
veloping since 1945 and even earlier; that the 
underiyi ng significance of the American failme 
in Vietnam lay in the United States's "intrinsic 
inability to create a viable political, economic, 

: and ideological system capable of attaining the 
prerequisites of military success". 
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In the early 1970s a survey was conducted of 
American PhD dissertations on Vietnam. 
Among nearly one hundred dissertations only 
one dealt specifically with Vietnamese litera- 
I ure . Thus it should not surprise us that the first 
general study in English of Vietnamese litera- 
ture is a translation of a sixteen-year-old book 
in French by the former director of the colonial 
Ecole Frangaise d’Extrfime-Orient and a Viet- 
namese physician resident in Paris. Maurice 
Durand, who died in 1966, wrote prolifically 
on traditional Victnamese poetry and popular 
culture. Nguyen Tran Huan also preferred to 
study traditional genres, but accepted respon- 
sibility in this survey for colonial and post- 
cplonial literature. 

Because research for this book was com- 
pleted so long ago, new findings, especially 
concerning events prior to the seventeenth 
century, are absent. For example, the authors' 
assumption that Vietnam assimilated huge 
chunks of Chinese culture prior to the tenth 
century is now generally rejected in favour of a 
more complex explanation emphasizing four- 
teenth and fifteenth century Neo-Confucian 
influences. The argument that few, if any, au- 
thentic written materials survived from the Ly 
dynasty (1010-1225) or Tran dynasty (1225- 
1400) periods has been eroded by textual 
analyses over the past twenty years, both in 
Vietnam and overseas, although cautionary re- 
marks by Durand and Huan about scholars 
being loo quick to accept subsequent manu- 
scripts qk genuine copies, rather than substan- 
tial revisions, still deserve to be taken ser- 


veloped. To quote Durand and Huan, nom 
works share 

an enchanting tenderness nnd melancholy which are 
characteristically Vietnamese; and the best and most 
moving examples hove triumphantly stood the lest of 
time and popular taste. The varying lilt of Viet- 
namese six-eight or seven-seven-six-eight verse is 
deeply moving for a Vietnamese, particularly in pas- 
sages where a halting rhythm produces the effect of 
stilled sobs: here both reciter and listener may shiver 
compulsively with sensuous pleasure. 

Connoisseurs of such poetry remain aware that 
authors weighed each word, calculating its 
position, studying its resonances. Ordinary 
Vietnamese just enjoy it and continue to use 
snatches of verse in everyday speech, a 
pleasant trait now largely lost to western lan- 
guages. 

The central jewel in the nom crown is “The 
Tale of Kieu", a narrative poem written by 
Nguyen Du in the early nineteenth century. 
Each devotee points to particular attributes 
that put Kieu ahead of all competitors. Most 
Vietnamese, however, put form ahead of sub- 
stance when explaining its allure. Durand and 
Huan try for a middle ground, arguing that 
Nguyen Du “enchants the reader with a se- 
quential development of melodic recitatif in 
which meaning, imagery, symbolism, and 
music are inextricably interwoven". Perhaps 
fearful that no translation can live up to such 
hyperbole, however well deserved, they offer 
readers a mere eighteen lines from the 3,254- 

• Wh P ^ m " ^°S nalely ’ one 0811 89 to Huynh 
Sanh Thong s bilingual edition of The Tale of 

(Yaks University Press, 1983) for a well- 
crafted translation. . 

When Vietnamese authors later chose to 
wnte in <?woc ngu, a roman script devised or- 
iginally by European missionaries, the cultural 

hi* hS" T 5 n0t ! lcarly as ^ {ound as might 
be imagined, precisely because nom already 

1 f° the vernacular, and indeed 
simply neeejed to be transliterated rather than 
translated. Poetry and prose in Chinese re- 
mained a more difficult problem; for decades 


lously.Tn Hanoi especially there Is an attend f P r ***** 

to push achievements further back in time. A ous srnmTof rhP b " S bore thc P onder - 

Fcw contemporary writers even assert that Bt v P f Ch ? 6S 1 *' s ^ tax and Parallel sent- 

bronze-age Vietnamese invented their own -/Jr had icombwhnf 1 ? 30s ’ howeve f* 
writing system m.t[ie fifth century bc. Behind narional vStlnT } ! 5 name the 

such clfUms lie deep xenophobic frustrations at 7ont hS*ri5S f!^ ■ ‘ a #*&***>> 

the undeniable historical Impact of China on IJ FrJtu * f T ora1 ’ nom ' CWnese 

; ■ r^uranH^nn? u ^^fortunately. 
One of thc best chapter* in An Introduction men? oMhfs S L? • *° “P^'tWtadle- 
toVtetnatnese Literature deals with the flower- i»riod?Li i - ° n l when evory book or 
fnfe of nom poetry and narrative verse in the velopment i n «?« in Ian g«a8e de- 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Nom French llLr«S? d ’ ^ 5 fl ssume that 

characters had been invented many centuries for VietnamesicS * ded a 1 tfie 
earlier 10 represent Vietnamese sounds arid French' cblnnlnn™ 86 ** • *, ' ' ' ' 

syntax as distinct from Chinese, but it wns dur- ' a ddS2 *!?"!* P° lic{es ate'never 
mg this period that the advantages of I inking , one iShn 1? u by Dutand and H uan. At! 
the spoken vernacular to a writing system 


i to dangle. Instead, they repeatedly Imply that 
Vietnamese writers succeeded in going their 
. own way with little or no reference to the optn- 
t ' ons or actions of colonial administrators, 
f Amidst fulsome praise for the journal Nam 
Phong (1917-1934), no mention is ever made 
i of the fact that a ranking member of the 
■ dreaded French Sfiretf was one of its founders, 
r ®nd indeed even insisted on putting his name 
on the masthead for a while. Durand and Huan 
never refer to the colonial censorship system, 
except to note twice that it was relaxed be- 
tween 1935 and 1939. 

By contrast, the authors excoriate Viet- 
namese communist leaders for meddling io 
literary affairs after the August 1945 Revolu- 
tion, to the effect that “not one notablework 
was produced" . Inte rference is only one part of 
the explanation, however, for the undoubted 
qualitative decline in Vietnamese literature 
after 1945. It ignores the fact that hundreds of 
writers chose of their own volition to become 
revolutionary propagandists, long before the 
Communist Party was able to control pub- 
lishing outlets. It also fails to explain the simul- 
taneous literary decline m regions of Vielnsm 
not controlled by the communists. Finally, il 
begs the question of exactly who constlluled 
the pre-revolutionary and post-revolutionary 
reading audiences, and what tastes they had in 
poetry and prose. The colonial period reading 
public was both smaller and more discriminat- 
ing, while post-colonial readers seemed more 
attracted to melodramatic potboilers, whether 
of the heroic variety from Hanoi, or the titillat- 
ing brand printed in Saigon. 

Durand and Huan seem unaware of how 
many literary works continued to circulate In 
manuscript form, or, in the case of poetry, by 
word-of-mouth. In both communist and anti- 
communist areas of Vietnam , some of the best 
authors laboured over creations meant largely 
fok circulation among family members, friends 
and literary peers, while simultaneously eas- 
ing a living by producing hackwork for th® 
public at large . Private 1 manuscripts invariably . 
carried a pseudonym, or no name at all. More 
recently, some of these manuscripts have sup 
, ped overseas, occasionally to be published w 
refugee journals. . . 

An Introduction to Vietnamese Lit*™ 1 *' 
should be read together with various publish 
anthologies in translation: Probably the hest 

• English is The Heritage of Vietnamese 
(Yale, 1979), edited and translated by 
Sanh Thong. A 1,045-page - compendia®- 

■ edited by Nguyen 'Khac Vien and Hu° ^ .* 
entitled Vietnamese Literature (Ha^: 
1983[?j), is also quite useful. None thc 
; of these works point up the need for 
Wide-ranging analysis and critical, deba- 
' Above all, Vietnamese poetry snd prose 

* to be seen in comparative perspective, to 
'Como pari of an international discourse. . 
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Berlin and Potsdam in the eighteenth century 
may seem to have little in common with twen- 
tieth-century Detroit and Dearborn, yet the 
similarities between the Hohenzollem and 
Ford families, the parallels both of circum- 
stance and • personality, are extraordinarily 
arresting. That absolute power not only cor- 
rupts, but produces regression of personality 
on a massive and irremediable scale, wreaking 
psychological destruction all around, was all 
too evident in the makings of the Prussian war- 
rior state and of the Ford Motor Company. 
Though Robert Lacey’s cheerful but loosely 
written account of the Ford dynasty has 
nothing in common with Lord Macaulay in 
style, the cameos and reflections on the moral- 
ity of power in the latter’s essay on Frederick 
the Great give point to Lacey’s animated and 
picturesque anecdotes. 

Business or economic historians will find 
little original in Lacey’s book, but his account 
of Henry Ford I and his namesake grandson 
nevertheless brims with interest. He recounts 
the familiar story of the semi-literate Yankee 
mechanic, who after several false starts in busi- 
ness, and some turpitude in his dealings with 
his financial backers, was propelled to the fore- 
front of the American motor-car industry by 
the success from 1908 of his cheap car for the 
masses, the Model T, by his subsequent de- 
velopment In 1913 of a moving assembly-line 
for mass production, and by his espousal in 
1914 of a daily wage of $5 for his factory work- 
ers. Called variously by Lacey “the Great Sim- 
plifier" or “the Great Tinkerer", Henry Ford I 
made his breakthrough largely by serendipity, 
and consolidated his company’s position by 
conservative financial policies which accumu- 
lated vast cash reserves. He was not squeamish 
In pecuniary transactions, and his treatment of 
his early partners betrayed cupidity and ruth- 
less lust for dominion. 

After 1920, his direction of the- Ford Motor 
Company was arbitrary and incompetent, 
abetted by the crafty and servile housecarls 
with whom he surrounded himself. “Compul- 
sive and egocentric", according to Lacey, he 


withdrew from any situation in which he could 
not get his own way or intimidated those 
around him with violent displays of temper, on 
one occasion kicking and wrenching apart with 
his bare hands a prototype replacement of the 
Model T which displeased him. “Suspicious 
and embittered” in his dealings with others, his 
“personal insecurity and lack of direction" 
gave him a voracious appetite for press pub- 
licity, although in Detroit society he suffered 
the mortifications which often befall ambitious 
upstarts. He felt himself exempt from ordinary 
rules of human behaviour: surrounded by 
sycophants, “his self absorption had become so 
over-powering that he really believed that the 
world thought as he wanted it to think”. His 
only son Edsel was treated with sustained and 
systematic sadism, indeed harried to a prema- 
ture death in 1943. As a believer in the authen- 
ticity of thc Protocols of the Elders of Zion , he 
was viciously antisemitic and attributed all evil 
to “bankers, munition makers, alcoholic drink, 
kings and their henchmen, and schoolbooks". 
Steady management of thc company was 
smashed “on the anvil of his ever hardening 
egotism", and he sought to regiment and 
dominate even the domestic lives of his factory 
workers, opining that “a great business is really 
too big to be human" and deprecating “re- 
liance on good feeling" in labour relations. 

Henry Ford’s character, in short, resembled 
that of King Frederick William I of Prussia, 
described by Macaulay ns “hard and bad”: 

The habit of exercising arbitrary power had made 
him frightfully savage. His rage constantly vented 
itself to right and left in curses and blows ... Bui il 
was in his own house that he was most unreasonable 
nnd ferocious. His palace was hell, and he the most 
execrable of fiends, a cross between Moloch and 
Puck. 

The similarities went further. Both men 
were cranky about food, the king imposing on 
his Court a vile and monotonous diet of cab- 
bage and the manufacturer becoming so ob- 
sessed with soya beans that they occurred at 
almost every stage of a twelve-course banquet 
which he held in 1934. Frederick William be- 
came gripped by monomania and took his only 
pleasure in collecting tall soldiers: every coun- 
try was ransacked by agents for youths over six 
and a half feet in height, for recruitment to a 
special brigade of giant grenadiers. Ford’s 
counterpart was his reliance on and ultimately 
senile devotion to a racketeer called Harry 
Bennett, who fed “his master’s fantasies of 
omnipotence" and recruited hundreds of 
hoodlums to the company, which they de- 
graded, corrupted and terrorized in the 1930s 
and early 1940s. “His habit of canting about 
moderation, peace, liberty and the happiness 


which a good mind derives from the happiness 
of others, had imposed on some who should 
have known better", to apply another phrase 
of Macaulay to Henry Ford I . He encouraged 
vindictiveness nnd intrigue tit every level of his 
compnny, boasting that he kept his executives 
“perpetually off balance and this spirit seeped 
right down to the factory floor". 

By the 1940s, under Henry Ford I, the com- 
pany was managed with “caprice and incompe- 
tence, and increasingly corruption and chaos as 
well", from which il was rescued in 1945 by the 
ascendancy of the founder’s young grandson, 
Henry II. By shrewd selection of new executive 
managers, and by conscientious attempts to 
restore stability and psychological serenity to 
the company, Henry II did an admirable work 
or reconstruction in thc decade after his succes- 
sion. although like Frederick the Great, he “by 
no means relinquished his hereditary privilege 
of kicking and cudgelling” his subordinates. 
Yet increasingly after 1960 his personal rela- 
tions deteriorated, particularly as his drinking 
grew deeper. 

Some of the most depraved incidents de- 
scribed by Lacey concern the long and wild 
battle for power between Henry 11 nnd his 
former prot£g£ Lee lacucca , a motor salesman 
whose vocabulary betrays nhnormal obsession 
with excretion and latrines, and whose wife 
boasted that he daily apostrophized his shaving 
mirror, “I am (he king, and the king can do no 
wrong". This vicious in-fighting makes a snd 
and disgraceful story, especially ns thc strains 
of the experience permanently estranged Ford 
from two of his children. 

What is equally dispiriting is that on the 
evidence or Waldemur Nielsen’s chatty and 
amusing account of the thirty-six richest phil- 
anthropic foundations in the United States, the 
worst features of the Ford story are repeated 
throughout the north American plutocracy. 
Few of the foundations have been inspired by 
genuinely eleemosynary instincts: created as 
tax dodges, or as devices for founders lo influ- 
ence ownership of companies from beyond the 


grave, the bulk have been poorly conceived, 
astonishingly ill-organized and amateurish in 
their approach to philanthropy. Many have 
been riven with bitter factionalism and de- 
moralization among permanent staff: others 
have been entangled for years in litigation be- 
tween trustees. The furious battle for control 
of the Bush Foundation, an episode which 
Nielsen suggests “was powered by simple ego 
laced with greed and some insanity", typifies 
the personal vendettas which mar large-scale 
American philanthropy. 

Egotism provides the keynote of the book. 
The hubris of McGeorge Bundy, whose im- 
perious direction of the Ford Foundation "dis- 
sipated almost three fourths of the real value of 
its assets” during fifteen years, a loss of about 
“$6 billion of philanthropic resources mea- 
sured in current dollars", or the complacence 
of trustees who permitted such ineptitude, are 
rebarbative but representative. Although the 
work of the Johnson Foundation in primary 
health care, or the examples of practical and 
effective altruism by the Kellogg, Weingart 
and other foundations make laudable reading, 
the overall impression left by this book is of 
administrative incompetence and pusil- 
lanimity. 

Plutocrats like W. M. Keck, J. D. Mac- 
Arthur or W. L. Moody were men of man- 
ipulative sadism, sustained iu their long lives 
by thc distress and emotional disturbance 
which they inflicted on nil around them. In 
their treatment of their family and associates, 
they were neo-Hoheiizollerns, nnd in their tes- 
tamentary dispositions created foundations 
which were “continuously embroiled in con- 
troversy. litigation and scandal" and “miser- 
ably deficient” in philanthropy. Sadism nnd 
psychological destruction are the dominating 
themes of both Lacey and Nielsen. The Amer- 
ican corporate culture, and by extension its 
philanthropic expression seem as heartless, 
arbitrary and inefficient as old Prussia. North 
America’s super-rich, like the Hohenzollems, 
seem lo have hated for hate’s sake. 


The new novel from the Booker prizewinner 

PENELOPE FITZGERALD 

innocence 

‘bubbling and beautifully located book* Guardian 


Lacking a fresh start 




r Marshall 

E FORMAN CRANE 

endeot People: Newport, Rhode Island, 
Revolutionary Era 
am University Press. $25 . 


Although : grandiose nineteenth-century sum- 
mer residences and a present-day prominence 
88 ja yachting centre testify to awareness of its 
existence beyond the bounds of Rhode Island, 
Newport’s claim to inclusion on the very short 
list thaf can be compiled of urban communities 
in colonial British America has seemed lo re- 
^explanation. Carl Bridenbaugb's 
pioneering, studies, while demonstrating the 
Pert’srlghtto be considered alongside Bostpn 
andNew York, Philadelphia and Charleston, 
mvited farther investigation of the causes and 
content' of > Newport’s puzzling eminence. 
EJaitic FOrman Crane’s account; together with 
.Lynne Withers ‘recent study of the growth, in 
; |he 8acrqe' ^eriod t of Newport and Providence, 
undertakes a closer inspection of the maritime 
^ that ptoyed the town’s making and un- 
■ * n 8- Independence did. npt bring additional 
i benefits and prqspects to all Amer- 
, fcanSj / as . the conynercial p.ecli ne of Newport 
demonstrate. ( . 

if '•*£ 7I to. ^grow into an industrial 


hinterland presented insuperable obstacles to 
the transformation of a seaport severely dam- 
aged by both sides in the course of the Revolu- 
tion. The town’s initial expansion is explained 
by Dr Crane in terms of the activities and con- 
sequences of its . maritime commerce. Ex- 
pediency, rather than systematic development, 
characterized this progress: Newport mer- 
chants and their ships took full advantage of 
imperial opportunities or, if it promised grea- 
ter benefits, evaded imperial restraints. Local 
prosperity in the colonial years derived not 
from superior goods or limited markets but 
from a willingness to trade, fan or near, in 
whatever offered a profit. The African slave 
trade constituted the most striking, though 
subsequently deplored, example of this deter- 
mination to succeed. The business of Newport 
was not dominated by rum, moiasses and 
Blacks, but their presence was reflected both in 
the composition of the population and in the 

extent of commercial enterprise. 

The outcome of revolutionary conflict and 
the winning of Independence wasJhe divis on 
of the mercantile community of Newport, the . 
trade of both Loyalists and Patriots was equally 
and fatally impaired. Redress could not be pro- 
vided by a shift of emphasis. The town didnot 
possess the resources of Boston or New Yprk ] 
and, unlike Providentei lucked civic leadership 
of a quality sufficient to create a fresh start in a 
new nation. The end of Empire marked an end 
to its Newport commerce: .all that lay ahead 
wsiOw iiidwWAf ■tekyr*; > »-i: j> 
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‘the fullest and richest of Penelope Fitzgerald’s novels’ TLS 
‘a work of moral, intellectual and emotional richness’ Spectator 
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* Around this cast of immensely engaging characters Miss 
■ Fitzgerald has woven 1 a novel which is fresh and funny 
and wise’ Standard 
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Dead meat in the wrong place 


E. S. Turner 

DAVID HAMILTON 
The Monkey Gland Affair 
155pp. Cliatto and Windus. £1 1 .95. 
07011 302! U 


In 1927 a Hungarian insurance company re- 
fused to pay out an old-age annuity on the 
grounds that the policy-holder, having under- 
gone a monkey-gland transplant by Dr Serge 
Voronoff, was younger than his real age. This, 
writes David Hamilton, was “perhaps the ulti- 
mate compliment” to the Voronoff operation : 
though it seems to have been the publicity- 
eager doctor who launched the story. 

The monkey-gland nonsense was as much 
part of the Twenties as Coudism, pogo sticks 
and the Ancient Order of Frothblowers. By the 
Thirties the game was up and Voronoff was 
made the scapegoat for an episode of “poor 
science”. But, as Dr Hamilton (himself a trans- 
plant surgeon) points out, the Russian-born 
doctor was by no means alone in carrying out 
his notorious transplant; the others later 
covered up tlteir tracks and their obituarists 
preserved a decent silence. Voronoff suffered 
because he bad been the greatest attention- 
seeker. In I tnniilEou's view he was no common 
quack; and he was certainly not the first medi- 
cal researcher to wander up a blind alley. 

Nor was he the first to perform his opera- 


tion. In 1919, in San Quentin Prison in Califor- 
nia, the testicles of an executed murderer were 
transplanted into a prematurely aged sixty- 
ycar-otd inmate. Similar grafts followed and 
press releases used to comment on the good 
performance of the restored patients at (he 
annual prison sports. Such operations raised 
what the author calls “a number of ethical 
pseudo-problems”, as when the French news- 
paper V Oeuvre asked whether it was morally 
right to extend the sentence of a “lifer”, thus 
prolonging his punishment. 

Voronoff. who had o respectable medical 
background, did not turn to rejuvenation until 
he was in his mid-fifties. As he had married an 
oil heiress, he had no financial motive to do so. 
His first experiments were conducted on rams. 
The famous “before and after" photographs of 
Old Ram No 12 showed a creature which, be- 
fore its operation, had been "in a pitiable state 
of old age . . . suffering from trembling and 
incontinence"; it had later fathered a fine 
vigorous lamb. 

There were old rams in dinner-jackets who 
fancied such a transformation. Voronoff chose 
monkeys ns “donors” because they were 
closest to man. Grafts were applied from testi- 
cle to testicle and invariably failed, but sugges- 
tibility, self-del usiou and self-advertisement 
proclaimed the operation a success. As a tren- 
chant nnti-viviscctionist. Dr Walter Had wen, 
pointed out, the graft was simply “a piece of 
dead meat put in the wrong place”. 

Voronoff, based in Paris, was backed by the 


government-run College de France. In London 
he attended an international congress of 
surgeons which was welcomed by the Prince of 
Wales. The introductory remarks of Neville 
Chamberlain “must have pleased the monkey- 
grafter”, for in lauding the surgical profession 
the Minister of Health said: “Anyone who by 
reason of bodily infirmity is not able to make 
his full contribution to the service of the com- 
munity is a drone, a parasite, a burden, instead 
of a source of wealth and strength." However, 
Voronoff to his displeasure was never allowed 
to practise in Britain, though we are told that 
three British surgeons, all named, performed 
his operation. The British Medical Journal was 
far from hostile to Voronoff, but the Lancet 
stayed sceptical. Eventually it was a British 
investigative team which put in an unenthusias- 
tic report on VoronofFs sheep-grafting activi- 
ties in Algeria, on which high hopes of in- 
creased wool production were based. “It is 
hardly flattering to European clinical science 
that the follies of human gland-grafting were 
largely exposed by veterinary surgeons”, says 
the author. 

Meanwhile America had the quack John R. 
Brinkley, the goat-gland specialist, who touted 
for custom over his own radio station in Kansas 
and became immensely rich (he chose goats 
because they were associated with sexual 
prowess and perhaps because they had fewer 
friends than monkeys). This unfairly forgotten 
humbug came close to being elected Governor 
of Kansas. 


From Ackee to zygote 


As a doctor, the author is more interested 
in medical aspects than in “ethical nZu 
problems”, which laymen rather enjoy^iw 
ports some of the outcry raised at the perce^i 
possibility of breeding supermen and ^ 
general irresponsibility of medical research-1 
foretaste of more recent rows over genetic* 
gineering. Could monkey genes poiin the Z 
man race? Bernard Shaw typically said it would 
be a good thing if humanity could be infused 
with some of the better simian characteristics 
Could criminal traits be transmitted by usins 
felons testicles? And so on. We learn hoi 
novelists embraced the monkey-gland theme 
but there is no mention of Aldous Huxley'! 
After Many A Summer, in which the secret of 
longevity is raw carp-gut (carp being noted for 
longevity). 

Some odd nuggets of information lurk in 
these pages. On skin grafting in the 192& 
Hamilton writes: “A steady supply of foreskin! 
from circumcised human beings found its way 
to be put ineffectively on other humans’ buna 
and ulcers.” 

The author of this entertaining enquiry sug- 
gests that interest in rejuvenation Followed 
naturally from World War One - "the well-off 
families had lost their sons and older men 
grudged their age more acutely than usual." 
Also, it was well known that the European 
birth-rate was in decline. But it would be diffi- 
cult to show that the clients of Voronoff and 
Brinkley were motivated by a high-souled 
desire to replenish the earth. 


J. F, Watkins 

JOHN WALTON, PAULB. BKKSONand RONALD 
BODLEY SCOTT (Editors) 

The Oxford Companion to Medicine 
Volume One. A-M. 

Volume Two. N-Z. 

1,524pp. Oxford University Press. £55. 

0 19261 191 7 


... . ict 

All who are addicted to looking things up will come 
relish the two-volume Oxford Companion to knovv 
Medicine. A superficial, random examination cross 
revealed the following specimens: Calvin was ifest i 
as handy with the matchbox as any Dominican, conle 
in that he was responsible, in 1553, for the mech 
incineration of Miguel Serveta. a Spanish assen 
physician who disagreed with Galen; those whicl 
who eat the fruit of the Jamaican tree Blighia tread 
sapida will develop the disease Ackee; Joseph canne 
Ighace Guillotin did not invent the guillotine, the m 
A more profound examination disclosed Tin 
that the work has been composed in three parts of shi 
(in the contrapuntal sense). The upper voice is of va 
a very efficient medical dictionary with entries with i 

Stories of the sick 


ranging from the staccato (Ccslode: tape- 
worm; Halitosis: bad breath; Climax: orgasm) 
to passages of several hundred words celebrat- 
ing important diseases, anatomical and phy- 
siological terms and the like. T could find no 
obvious errors in the definitions, but it seems 
slightly wayward to give the Salk polio vaccine 
an entry of its own and demote the Sabin vac- 
cine (the oral vaccine, given on a lump of 
sugar) to a mention under the general heading 
“ Vaccines". These short articles are sufficient- . 
Iy technical for the medical reader, but will be 
comprehensible to those without medical 
knowledge if they follow the trail of starred 
cross-references. The Companion makes man- 
ifest the truth that medicine has no intellectual 
content (in the sense that, say, quantum 
mechanics has intellectual content), but is an 
assemblage of facts, near-facts and anecdotes 
which doctors draw upon in diagnosis and 
treatment. There is nothing in the subject that 
cannot be understood by anyone who looks up 
the meanings of a sufficient number of words. 

The second voice of the Companion consists 
of short biographies of eminent doctors and 
of various notables who have been involved 
with medicine, sometimes only superficially: 


Bertolt Brecht gets in because he spent a year 
studying medicine in Viennn. By what logic, 
then, did the editors exclude Christopher 
Isherwood who also spent a year studying 
medicine? Nor is there any reference to Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein, who worked for a lime as a 
hospital porter. The editors have avoided the 
problem of provoking bitterness and envy by 
limiting the biographical entries to the dead 
and a few selected gods. The space allotted to 
entries is not proportional to the importance of 
the subjects. Apollo rales only five lines, while 
his son, Aesculapius, has eighteen. Pasteur 
scores forty-eight lines, the same as Sir William 
Osier; but then, Pasteur was not medically 
qualified, tn spite of a few trivial blemishes, 
these entries make up an excellent dictionary 
of international medical biography. 

It is the third voice, however, that confers on 
the Companion its magisterial quality. About 
150 signed articles, of varying length, have 
been provided by a panel of 139 iljuminati, 
including thirty-nine from the United States 
and five from Canada. The Anglo-American 
character of the contributions is evident in the 
doubling of many articles (eg Armed Forces, 
Dentistry, Government and Medicine, Law 


and Medicine), the first article describing the 
British situation, the second the American. 
Most of the subjects are treated historically, 
ending with concise but thorough accounts of 
the present position, and most articles give a 
bibliography. All the contributions display the 
virtues, not too rare among medical people, of 
courtesy and sobriety. “Alternative" medi- 
cine, for example, is not savaged, but simply 
downgraded to “fringe" medicine, under 
which heading coldly factual accounts are 
given of the claims of unorthodox practition- 
ers. Judgment is veiled and oblique: under 
“charlatan” we have “see fringe medicine"; 
under “radiesthesia” appears the story of the 
hen found to be suffering from malaria, cancer 
and two kinds of venereal disease when a drop 
of its blood was tested in the diagnostic box. 

Apart from some trivial complaints, The Ox- 
ford Companion to Medicine is almost fault- 
less. It fills a huge gap in the ranks of essential 
reference books, and will be of great use to the 
medical profession, writers, journalists, politi- 
cians, civil servants, philosophers and priests. 
To future medical historians it will be as valu- 
able as the Tetrabiblion of Aetius of Amidia 
would have been to us, had it survived. 


Ludmilla Jordanova 

\ ROY PORTER (Editor) • 

and Practitioners! Lay perceptions of 
• medicine in pre-industrial society 
356pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
0521309158 

. • Patients and Practitioners claims that there is a 
. new history of medicine to bp written - from 
. ■ tfc® patient's point qf view. It is certainly true,' 

* Roy Porter points out iri ,h| s introduction, 
that hitherto mp&t historians of medldne have 
unashamedly adopted the point of view of the 
practitioner, [t remains unclear, however, 

' what historical stpdy Of tile “stories of the sick” 
aciiqilly eofalls. An obvious problem is that of 
i . t;he source material; many of the essays in this 
vol ujqe ‘use ‘ diqries, letters arid popular, pub- • 
IfcatfOns. In- some cases important and coni- 
■ pelliiig hfstorjehl -armaments are built upon' ’ 
such evidence, j» by Jonathan Barry in hfs 
study of eighjeepth-century Bristol, but in 
others it yields merely anecdotes and descrip- 
tion, as iri Ludridh Bhler‘s *jrid Joan Lane's 
-papets,. There cari r lhen, be no. sure route ip 
the new history Of medicine through the use Of 
a particular kind of evidence, , < i . .• 


framework is more challenging, ts the project 
which Porter outlines to be a study of lay views 
or medicine in general i or of the response of 
certain individuals to their own suffering, or of 
patients as a category - three very different 
enterprises? If the First,, will class and status 
play a central role in the analysis? This ques- 
tion is crucial because the very notion of “lay" 
perceptions is problematic, serving to re- 
inforce rather than undermine the “them" and 
“us" approach which Porter rightly criticizes. It 
is ironic therefore that several contributors 
argue that the distinction between patient and 
practitioner was very much more fluid than we 
have been led to believe. The use of “lay" to 
mean 1 “non-professional" . is a nineteenth- 
cerituty innovation; and It is misleading to 
apply it to a commodity (medical advice) which 
was largely a matter of trade, by extension’ 
from the unbridgeable divide in thp Church 
between the anointed and their secular 
brethren. As sonic of (he papers here point 
out, thfi status of the" patient was ri crucial 
variable in his or her relationship with the' prac- 
titioner.; Tire single category u lay" collapses 
the Very distinctions upon which societies are 
built. ■' 

Yet a number of whtnbutprs. indicate pxcit- . 

; frig new! .avenues,' especially Bar'ryMn his rich 

.Jjtid subtlo .paper. He builds his - arguments ■ 

‘ ^T; I ■>: .... i 


around the diary of a Bristol accountant, 
William Dyer, which.reveais him as both pa- 
tient and practitioner, as pietist, as business- 
man, as public figure and as natural philo- 
sopher. Barry shows how a detailed case-study 
can shed light on larger historical problems: in 
this instance, the decline of magic, the schism . 
between dlite and popular culture, the nature 
of eighteenth-century religion, and the de- 
velopment of science and medicine during the 
En ligh tenment . He carefully avoids the trap of 
, making Unwarranted generalizations on the 
basis of a single idiosyncratic source,, while 
managing to use the wide range of materiala 
facal study provides tp show how complex 
Dyer s activities and belief*; were. Barry moves 
From specific detai Is of Dyer’s own therapeutic 

■ P rilc ttce* to wider networks' of divines and 

natural philosophers, to reveal his elaborate 
beliefs. . .. •: 

•. ^ Patients and Practitioners reminds us that 
■; '"novations fa historiography do not come 
i easily. To point to areas of earlier neglect does 

■ "ot "partly bring with it new fnunewbrks. 

! Tapping .jittle-knqwri: sources will not suffice, 

nor d(^ the import ation o£ sociological teriris 
; bring . instant :iUumination; iThere can bd little 

: justification for using a term like “sick role "-4 a 
;; ^entieib-centuxy . sodologicaL. concept . de-. 


and hence a double anachronism - as Brier 
does when speaking of Ralph Josselin, None 
the less this book does teach some useful 
lessons, since several of the contributors have 
explored approaches which could be more 
generally applied. The volume eloquenljy 
demonstrates the importance of religion i Q 
medical history and hints at the potential fruit- 
fulness of paying closer attention to the .lan- 
guage of medicine! Finally, it shows that histo- 
rians of seventeenth and eighteenth -cen^ry 
medicine have , much to contribute to' a arid 
increasingly dominated by nineteenth arid 
twentieth-century scholars. Perhaps the very 
foreignness of the experience of sickness in 
earlier, times will prompt a deeper understand? 
ing of vyhat it is to be ill. . 

- - I ^ 

1 ; • 

The Fertility Han dbook: A positive and prac^ 
al guide by Joseph Beilina and Josleen Wji 

(SMpp/Penguin. £6.95, 0 14008565 3) has 

revised and anew preface to this Brirish.edit P 

provided by Robert Hewill. The ho° K 
divided into sections under such headings • 
The Anatomy of Reproduction; The 1 

tfon; The. Male and . Female , Check-up* . 
Causes and .Treatment: Male 
There is a glossary and a useful 115 
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The case for a miscarriage 


“ which he later withdrew. In addition, witnesses 

Reginald Hill were produced who claimed to have heard the 

z. — two Hickeys and Jimmy Robinson, the other 

PAUL FOOT accused, confess to the killing while in separate 

Murder at the Farm: Who killed Carl prisons awaiting trial. It is easy enough for Mr 

Bridgewater? Foot to explain why men in gaol who hope for 

273 pp, Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. favours from their captors should lie about a 

0283991^58 fellow prisoner. One of these hearsay witnes- 

. — — : ses is discredited in the book, and, since it was 

On September 19, 1978, a thirteen-year-old written, another of them has come forward to 
newspaper boy, Carl Bridgewater, was shot admit that he was lying. But to explain why the 
dead when he interrupted a burglary at Yew accused men should have lied about them- 
Trce Farm in Staffordshire. Just over a year selves in such a matter is more difficult. In the 
later three men were found guilty of the mur- case of Molloy it is suggested that he agreed to 
der Two were given life sentences; the third, make his statement out of fury at being falsely 

Michael Hickey, aged sixteen at the time of the implicated by Vincent’s verba! admission, and 
killing was detained at Her Majesty's plea- in the hope, later realized, of escaping the 
sure A fourth man, Pat Molloy, who had con- actual murder charge. Subsequently, he was to 
fessed to the robbery but claimed he was not in allege that he was forced into the confession by 

the room when the shooting took place, was mistreatment, both physical and mental, while 
given twelve years for manslaughter. being questioned. 

All four men were known criminals with As for Vincent, we are told that by implicat- 
other charges outstanding against them at the ing himself in a crime for which he was not 
time of the trial. The jury’s verdict was unani- responsible he hoped to persuade the police to 
mous. Paul Foot thinks that it was wrong. In be lenient towards him in another case where 
Murder at the Farm he argues his case with there was no doubt of his guilt. Stated thus 
force but without undue emotionalism. Sensa- baldly, it sounds hard to believe. But one of the 
llonallsts will find nothing here to thrill and many fascinations of Foot's book is the insight 
shock except the possible revelation that once it gives us into the lives and thought processes 
again our much vaunted, much valued system of professional criminals. They diverge so far 
of justice has missed its way. from accepted standards that one is tempted to 

Nor was there much to thrill or shock in the wonder if an “ordinary” jury can ever give 
case that the police built against the accused, them a “fair" trial, especially where the evi- 
based as it was entirely on circumstantial evi- dence is purely circumstantial. And " the 
dence and on their own alleged admissions. Of quirks of the criminal mind do not raise these 
these only one, that of Molloy, was a signed doubts, then those of the police and legal mind 
confession, while Vincent Hickey, Michael’s as shown here certainly should 
cousin, admitted to making a verbal confession Foot claims that of twenty-four witnesses 

From the social vacuum 


Iain Bamforth 

JAMES BALDWIN 
Evidence of Things Not Seen 
125pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 
0718127161 


The title of James Baldwin’s latest essay, 
derived from St Paul, is suspended neatly 
between the mystical and the legal. There, 
however, it leaves us dangling awkwardly. 
While Baldwin’s interest in Evidence of Things 
Not Seen is in the ambiguously united states of 
which he has been an exiled observer for some 
decades, and what is subjugated there in the 
name of Freedom, he nevertheless purports to 
tell us the history of one man and a rash of child 
murders that took place a few years ago in 
Atlanta, Georgia. A-. twenty-three-year-old 
black, Wayne Bertram Williams, was arrested, 
tried and convicted; although initially charged 
with the murder of the last two victims, he was 
“assumed” to be guilty of the previous twenty- 
six killings. It was this assumption of guilt on 
the part of a largely black administration and 
judiciary, and the attempts of the prosecution 
to demonstrate a repetitive criminality, that 
appear to have first aroused Baldwin’s interest. 
After Williams’s arrest, the murders stopped. 

So far so good. But,' alas, motives become 
swry and disconnected. What we read gives no 
bisighi into the psychology of such a person - 
“I had not the faintest notion of what impelled 
a man to murder children" - nor, more crucial- 
ly why a black man ih a perverted exultation of 
self-hatred, should murder his own kind. In- 
stead, we read a cursory biography and some 
second-hand opinions, while Baldwin gets on 
With the more serious business of needling the 
liberal conscience, something which by ndw 
twist be almost second nature. In the enduring 
Christian transformation of classical rhetoric, 
which explicitly identifies itself with all men 
and which allows all human suffering to en- 
jfooih upon the gacred, Baldwin has, ironical- ■ 
}y Wd paradoxically - Since, he often, berates it 
J8 the Cbrijiipt instrument of the white - found , 

.^ibue ifopblse of his lapgudlge. X 

• j,P- n . that prcmiis' aione. one must! Judge that 
■ . '"is ^k has triced, itself , and us, Apocalyptia 
^fny .is no. substitute understanding. 

(ie( ! ; aipne ; mere forensic) is 
. i fly softie' spectacular haranguing in 

,;o; : *?jgh ‘ style. That unmistakable purity , 

’ ' f? n1ew !! er . fc | b c tween the visceral and Sdb'-' 

: >: : ■ ■ . • v / - \ - I : 


lime, which surged through The Fire Next 
Time, has become sullied, and its precision of 
thought misdirected. At this kind of diatribe 
the liberal conscience simply wrings its hands, 
and forgets. One completes the book unwil- 
lingly stunned by its pomp, and unsure whether 
Baldwin believes in the guilt of Williams 
(whose character leaves the text without an 
identifiable trace of humanity) even as a dou- 
ble murderer, or whether he attributes a larger 
guilt to a larger “society", thereby rendering 
the guilt of Williams insignificant. 

That is not to say that Evidence of Things 
Not Seen is without worth. In many respects 
Baldwin clarifies the redemptive vision which 
has pursued him over a lifetime in its simple 
and Christian essentials. Its force is love - a 
love which has little to do with the convention 
that still animates our culture -which requires 

us, not to forget, but to recognize what we do 
not remember: 

The moral vacuum of any society immediately cre- 
ates an actual social chaos. This vacuum is that space 
of confusion in which the word is not fitted to the 
action, nor intended to be - in which the action is not 
fitted to the word, nor intended to be. It is that space 
In which cvcJjone Mptaly “ “ft 


brother: that space is which we dare not recognize 
that our birthright is to love each other. 

These are the true colours of Baldwin’s diapa- 
son, and when he touches them, he hymns 
convincingly. He is particularly gifted at illumi- 
nating linguistic bias - he cites the word '‘dis- 
covery” as an example of History precultivat- 
ing its colonies - and the subtle legerdemain 
with which language beguiles reality. His 
assault, then, is properly on the imagination 
imprisoned in its own liberty, its myopic self- 
righteousness, and its thoughtless ptirloining of 
territory. But while we fiddle as Rome bums, 
Baldwin owes It to himself to sternly regard the 
origins of his righteous wrath and to lend a little 
grace to his subject. , 

The Encyclopaedia of Modern Murder, 

1983. first published in 1983 and now issued in 
paperback (376pp. Pan. £3.95. 0 330M299 9), 
s edited by Colin Wilson and Donald Seaman. 
An introductory essriy by Wilson is followed by 

an “A-Z of Murderers, Terrorist Organiza- 
tions and Victims 1 ;. It begins with Jack Hemy 

Abbott, the phx6g£ of Norman Mailer, and 
ends with Zodiac, a “Californian mass faurder-. 
er who, at the time of writing, is still unidenti- 
fied" The book 'includes a bibliography, a 
namerirtdbk'tihd^ fclasslfied'ihdcx: ,J ‘■‘T'” 


X. j' V’li. 

... , <s-\ Mr.'twt fc - 1 
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Michael Hickey ami Vincent Hickey protesting their innocence on the roof of Long Lanin prison four years ■ 
after they were sentenced. This photograph is taken front the hook reviewed here. 


who saw cars and/or people near the farm on 
the afternoon of the murder, only ten of (hem, 
whose statements could somehow or other be 
made to fit the police cusc, were called. He 
further claims that evidence to support the 
defendants' alibis was overlooked or ignored; 
that the defence lawyers were not given access 
to all the statements which might have assisted 
them; and that the prosecution did all it could 
to keep witnesses whose evidence might be 
challenged front actually appearing in court. 
Indeed, the more of Murder at the Farm that 
one reads, the more one feels what a good 
press is given to the law by crime novels; in 
them its guardians arc frequently presented as 
being capable of rational thought, imaginative 
insight, and intellectual honesty. 

So, does Foot prove his case? After all, he 
even offers an alternative perpetrator against 


whom there seems to be at least as much evi- 
dence us against the condemned men. If any- 
thing, it seems to me lie nlmost proves it too 
well, leaving one wondering how on earth a 
trial jury, the Court of Appeal, and the Home 
Office can hove been so wrong. Surely, comes 
the response, they can’t have been, not again. 
Surely there must be vast flaws in Foot’s 
apparently well-rensoned, apparently meticu- 
lously researched, and certainly soberly and 
persuasively written account. 

If there are such flaws, then someone in 
authority ought to point them out quickly. One 
of those concerned, Pat Molloy, has already 
died in prison. The Hickey cousins are both 
being treated for mental disorder. It is not only 
hanging which can put the wrongly convicted 
out of the reach of pardon. Mr Foot has pre- 
sented a case that must be answered. 


U A truly outstanding achievement. . . . With this 
book Gustafson emerges as the leading Tolstoy 
scholar in the Western world." 

—12. L Jackson , Yale University 


Leo 






Resident and Stranger 
Richard F. Gustafson 

“I feel that I am perishing— 
that I am living and dying, that I 
love life and fear death— how 
can I be saved?" Driven between 
alternating periods pf alienation 


desperately for faith.'. Much of.. ■ 

what was central to. him seems I 

embarrassing to Western and 1 

Soviet critics, points out | 

Richard Gustafson in his absorb- 1 

ing argument for the predomi- . 9 

narice of Tolstoy's religious f 

viewpoint in all his writings.- . i 

Received opinion sriys that 
there are two Tolstoys, the pre* 
conversion artist and the post- 1 
conversion religious thinker 
and prophet, jsut Professor y 

Gustafson grgues convincingly I 

that the man is not two, but, 
one. $29.50 i : - - . • 

‘ 1 i 1 

Order fromyour local bookseller or fmm . , _ , . 

. Princeton University Press isa Epsom Road, Guiidford surrey gu i 3jT 
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Servant to royals 


Anne Chisholm 

NANCY MITFORD 

A Talent to Annoy: Essays, journalism and 
reviews 

Edited by Charlotte Mosley 
217pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £12.50. 

0241 1 19162 


As Nancy Milford wrote to Evelyn Waugh in 
1956: “I mean really we've had enough -even l 
have and you know how one loves one's own 
jokes." She was writing about the U and Non- 
U debate she had launched with an article in 
Encounter the previous year, but by now it is 
tempting to apply* her characteristically sharp 
remark to the entire Milford bandwagon. 1 1 
begins to seem unfair that Nancy, who dreaded 
boredom, should be turned into a bore post- 
humously by the efforts of her admirers and 
relations. This selection of her journalism 
comes' too hard on the heels of Inst year's 
bumper crop of Mitfordinnn. It is edited by a 
daughtcr-in-Inw of her sister Lady Mosley. 

A Talent to Annoy will probably mean little 
to readers unfamiliar with Nancy Milford's life 
und writings. It demonstrates that she found 
her voice early, in her twenties, and developed 
nnd exploited it with considerable profession- 
alism and cunning. In this she was helped by 
Wnugli, himself an expert in getting and giving 
good vnlue. The early pieces reprinted here, 
from Vogue and The Lady, arc flimsy but con- 
fident: a report on a society wedding (“the 
average wedding present is a horror"); an 
attack on the ritual of a point-to-point (“the 
alliance of piercing cold with agonising bore- 
dom”); and n genuinely funny, if scltoolgirlish, 
account of a Wagner evening at Covent Gar- 
den ("each of the women was supported by 
four strong ropes. As they hung about in the air 
(or water) they sang loudly. A sort of toad 

Paper lamb 

Alexander Chancell or 

FRANK GILES 
Sundry Times 

256pp. John Murray. £13.95. 

0719542898 

Whenever Prank Giles's name is mentioned, it 
tends to be followed by an anecdote. This 
comes in Various vdrsions, but here, in bis 
memoirs, Giles, a former Times foreign cor- 
respondent and former Editor of the Sunday 
Times t gives us “the only true one”. The year 
was . Giles had been appointed 77ie 
Timer's correspondent in, Italy and had gone 
out to Rome ahead of his wife Kitty “to find a 
fiat and put down some roots". 

The week before she was due to arrive, a new friend 
at the American Embassy telephoned to Invite me to 
dinner at some future date. [ explained that my wife 
would be here. by then. “But of couise,” he said 
hospitably, “we shall expect Mrt Giles too." I 
thought quickly. Kitty, as 'an Earl's daughter [her 

• faiberwas Earl De lia WairJ, had the courtesy title of 
Lady Kitty, and. was generally known as such. We 
wre probably going to be in Rome for some years. 

■ Wbuld it not be’ better to 'avoid possible future 
embarrassments by getting things straight from the 
. stortT.Yes, IfwouIdjT decided, so I said lomyfriend. 
“You won't mind my mentioning it, 1 hope, but 
actually She's rtqt Mrs Giles . . Before I had had 
nine to complete .the sentence, he had bunt out, 
“5“* caure ** !; < I uh « understand, that makes no 
difference, yourfyist bring her all the same." . 

This qubta|!on cah only reveal a (ouchlng in- 
V fiKMnGwsdesJrt to authenticate 

* ««y; tf»t mide hlnft nppear .so absurd thgt 
mosi people ha ctassiirtied it to be an invention; 

g iwnd, In his seeming surprise that for thirty- 
ve years people had continued to find it worth 
retelling. After reacting this, One Is even tempt- 
ed to believe another $ much more recent, anec- 
dote,, about fils dismissal ip 1983 as Editor of 
the Stlhday.iT/iiies. His proprietor, Rupert 
Murdoch, attempted to soften the blow by 
offering him the tllle of “Editor Emeritus", "a 
title", Olles is supposed to hove said, "devoid 
of meaning, which farp ; nearly sure he invented 
; on the spur of ;the momehl’’. According to 
Instant Fleet Street fpiklor$, Giles! then asked 
Murdoch whai “Emeritus ’' meant. ’"E* mends 
.ypu‘ra.aut"v the Australian' is- siid -*td 


creeping on (he rocks sang loudly too”). 

Nancy Milford's journalism, like her fiction 
and historical writings, was derived from her 
personal experience as well as her instinctive 
likes and dislikes. She hated the cold, English 
philistinism, bourgeois taste, bridge and sport. 
She liked elegance, wit, gossip and family 
jokes. Her love for everything French and of 
the distinguished French Gaullist and phil- 
anderer Gaston Palewski dominated her later 
life and writing, though he only appears here 
anonymously. 

She needed the money she earned from wri- 
ting. and she knew what she was worth. An 
editur who she thought underpaid her in 1930 
“in spite of having my name and all" was called 
“a stingy old thing", and later she made sure 
that Encounter paid her double their usual rate 
for the U and Non-U piece (relentlessly re- 
printed here). She kept a sharp eye on the rates 
she got from the Sunday Times in the 1950s and 
60s. Her columns from Paris, commissioned by 
Ian Fleming as Foreign Manager, re-read mod- 
erately well; she had the knack of combining 
serious bits of cultural or political information 
with inside gossip. In 1952 she irritated many 
renders by writing from Rome that the city was 
much like an English village and that the 
hi is i lien of St Peter, "seen from the colonnade, 
is very much like a lesser country house". This 
tease seems not so much annoying as inaccur- 
ate, but it was the sort of thing she could get 
away with. 

The most curious, and perhaps for future 
analysts of the Mitford idiom, the most 
revealing item, is the last, a diary of the 
ivinemerns in Paris in 1968 that appeared 
(oddly enough) in the New Statesman. She was 
amused rather than alarmed by the drama; she 
renamed the student leader “Cohn Bandit” 
nnd ascribed the young revolutionaries' be- 
haviour to the laxity of their mothers. As the 
famous Mitford Nanny, Blor, used to say to 
her: "Very silly, darling.” 


replied, "and 'meritus' means you deserve it." 
Alas, this story can not be true; for if it were, we 
can be certain that Giles would have retold it in 
his book. 

For, despite his undoubted ability and 
intelligence, Giles is surprisingly innocent. He 
is also a cheerful, enthusiastic and even- 
tempered man. The book is a chronological 
account of his professional life (with the 
exception of childhood reminiscences, it is 
devoid of any insights into his family life; his 
three children, to whom the book is dedicated, 
are not discussed at all). 

Bom in j.919, Giles was only ten years old 
when his father died suddenly, leaving his 
mother an impoverished widow. She managed 
to send him to a public school (Wellington 
College), from which in due course he won an 
open scholarship in history to Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was, so he tells us 
blissfully happy. “It was all I wanted or could 
. have dreamt of." 

He never doubted that, if he had stayed at 
Oxford, he would; have got a First; but the 
Second World War Intervened; and his guard- 
ian, Major-General Sir Denis Bernard, who 
had just been appointed Governor of Bermu- 
da, asked Gilep to accompany him there as his 
ADC. Twenty years old, without worldly ex- 
perience, apart from the work, fun and 
■ friendship" he had known Rt Oxford, he set sail 
across the Atlantic feeling "not especially de- 
pressed or even apprehensive". “Nothing", he 
says, “seemed to bother or surprise me. " 

. enviable qu ality - an immunity to worry 

- seems to Have accompanied him throughout 
, his life. Only three' incidents in his career seem 
. to have caused him any seriqus distress. The 
. nnd most crucial , was hfs failure:, in 1945 , 
to pass the examination for permanent entry 
: into the Foreign Office ("Instead oif the glqvv- . 
ing prospects which. I had!' supposed; to lie 
ahead ^suddenly there wai nothing"). The 
plher two came right. at thi end of his sub- 
sequent career ns a Journalist; bis involvement, 
as Editor of the Suitday 7VM»«, : in (he fiasco of 
. the publication of the forged Hitler diaflta, and 
his dismissal by Murdoch; (though thfs last set- 
j? e says, was a shock only “in (hestase of 
sdqielhllig itnmodi«teIy rinext>ected' , ). : ; TVp] 
'• Bjedtfbn tfr^Fpreiin Officer, 1 to! low? ■ 


Isabel Colegate 

DUFF H ART-DAVIS (Editor) 

End of an Era: Letters and journals of Sir Alan 
Lascelles from 1887 to 1920 
348pp. Hamish Hamilton. £15. 

0241 1 1960 X 

Sir Alan Lascelles died in 1981 at the age of 
ninety-four, having been Assistant Private 
Secretary to Edward VIII when Prince of 
Wales, then to George V, Edward VIII again 
as King, and George VI, He was Private 
Secretary to the latter from 1943 to 1952, and 
to the present Queen for the first year of her 
reign. The diaries and letters which have now 
been edited by Duff Hart-Davis in End of an 
Era come from the years before the Royal 
service began. They begin when Tommy Las- 
celles. as he was nearly always known from his 
earliest youth, was eleven, in 1898, and they 
take him up to his return from India in 1920; he 
had been acting as ADC to his brother-in-law 
the Governor of Bombay, and he had met and 
married Joan Thesiger, the daughter of the 
Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford. Almost on the last 
page of the book his doubts and indecisions 
about what he should do for a career are ended 
by an unofficial approach from the Prince of 
Wales through their mutual friend Lady Elcho, 
Growing up as an insider in the heyday of 
aristocratic privilege, Lascelles’s childhood 
was secure though not entirely happy. His 
mother died before he was four, and though he 
was devoted to his older sisters and a dutiful 
son to his father (a younger brother of the fifth 
Earl of Ha re wood), his relations with his father 
were not always easy. In later life he wrote that 
his father's influence had been mostly nega- 
tive. “From him I got, by reaction, my horror 
of crossness and of making a fuss over the 
inevitable spending of small sums of money by 
one's dependants.” He also got his passion for 


mg an intoxicating spell as a temporary Private 
Secretary to two Foreign Secretaries; Anthony 
Eden and Ernest Bevin, must have been a 
heavy blow to a young man, so confident of his 
own intellectual abilities, determined on a dip- 
lomatic career. But he reveals he was not to be 
dejected for long. In May 1946, he joined the 
staff of The Times and pursued a career not 
dissimilar to that of a diplomat: as a foreign 
correspondent In Paris and Rome. His account 
of these years is less than enthralling; his 
observations on French and Italian politics 
tend to the conventional. But we are offered a 
picture of an amiable, hospitable and grega- 
rious man. He was not a journalist in the inves- 
tigative or crusading mould; rather he always 
relished the opportunities offered by his job to 
meet and converse with the great men and 
women of the age. 

Early on in life, Giles was impressed by “the 
topic effect of good manners in everyday deal- 
ings". But good manners do not make for stim- 
ulating memoirs. The most malicious revela- 
hon in the whole book is that the Duke of 
Windsor (spied on by Giles while taking a 
shower in Bermuda) “had absolutely no hair 
on his body, even in places where one would 
most expect.it to be". ; : 


hunting and his fastidious dislike for an, u , 
of personal publicity. ynil!l 

Tommy Lascelles would have liked 
teen a writer, but perhaps his peri £ 
ence precluded lt ; he confined his WuZ 
efforts to his diaries and to his lei ? 
particular those he wrote to hj s sisters aod II 
Lady Guendolen Osborne, the beautiful 
ty , but fragile daughter of the Duke of lLa 
with whom he corresponded tbrouahouiiS 

First World War. He wrote well; flueEJ 

singly and cheerfully. Some of his lonarl 
scnptions of social events or sporting occasion 
have great charm and verve. When he bten 
his Oxford diary he wrote that he intenff 
set down whatever interested him and not wtai 
he thought would interest others. \Vk 
interested him at Oxford was friendship. Uu- I ' 
like nearly all of the friends he made there be 
had spent his schooldays not at Eton but u 
Marlborough , where he was not at all happy 
perhaps for that very reason his reaction lolifi 
at Oxford was spontaneous and unspoilt. His 
appetite for life seems never to have failed him, 
even when he was unlucky in love - ibo^ 
here the diary is discreet - or when exhaust 
by the exigencies of the London social round, 
or when his finances became more than usually 
precarious. He was not rich. Gambling helped 
him to pay his way through Oxford, but after- 
wards he had to take a job in a stockbroker's 
office, which he did not enjoy, and after the 
First World War his marriage was only nude 
possible by the generosity of his unde, the 
immensely rich Lord Harewood. 

The wartime letters are discreet and stoical, \ 
but contain some interesting descriplioos. i 
Perhaps typically, there is no account of the l 
action after which he was awarded a Militaiy I 
Cross. As a cavalry officer in the Bedfordshire j- 
Yeomanry he had to spend most of the period 
frustratingly in reserve while an appalling num- jv 
ber of his friends were killed in action. He r* 
never lost his belief in the justice of the war, f- 
but found himself unable to rejoice over it at ! 
the end. “At the gathering of this stupendous . 
harvest, too many of the sowers were not . 
there. Even when you win a war, you cannoi 
forget that you have lost your generation." 

While he was in India, and between Iheei- '• 
cltement of discovering the beautiful countij _■ 
of Kashmir and the astonishment of (lading " 
himself at last whole-heartedly in love, t. 
Lascelles, always an enthusiastic reader, i' 
impressed by a first reading of John Ma«* * 
field's Reynard the Fox', it inspired him to writ* 
to his sister a long and interesting account of 
why, despite being “more of a non-Philistine 
than a Philistine”, he considered fox-hunting 
to be of a very high order of experience- 
Among other things he wrote that hunting b« 
been a peculiarly English feature of “ths 
pleasant age, whose abrupt end I fear you andl 
have already seen - what one might call lw 
Age of the Country Gentleman, extend^ 
from about 1750 to 1914; not a worse age t®* j 
any other, and, at any rate, oura". On ® f 
evidence of this volume, he was, at least udU •: 
his thirties, a man.of his age. Without partKU- f , 
lariy questioning the assumptions of his tuw- I 
or of his class, he seems to have lived wil&uj j 
them with a generosity of spirit and a | 
chivalry which would have graced any sej ® 
views; his diaries and letters make an altracw j. 
contribution to the social history of the peno°' 


* ‘• 4 ’. 
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Luminary > 

Headmaster's study: brass-knobbed Victorian 
inlaid Morocco desk of mahogany, 

antimacassared leather armchair, 
waxy refulgence of ploiisfied volumes 

I was about 12, must have been ’58, 

. when I was vouchsafed secular ecstasy 
1 (some misdemeaqour, farting 1 Lord’s Prayer)- 
. : ;;i sudde ply, bruis^rclouded winter evening. 

; • b^aVned an oblique shaft, apricot, genial , 

; through! a grim dull pqne dnto the luminous 

;; Axminster, cheery; spring-piled spectrum, . ' ! 

••• !•’*• i" V : '• '■• '• -sF-:'*- V ' " . 
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Shuddering in the carapace 


Alexander Walker 

DIRK BOGARDE 
Backcloth 

313 pp. Viking. £12.95. 

0670811 327 

Dirk Bogarde might have called the most 
recent volume of his autobiography A Private 
Man. Instead. Backcloth is the title. No mat- 
ter, it amounts to the same thing: backcloths 
cover up, too. Although the story is up-dated 
to last year, with the reclusive author, now 
sixty-six, dangerously exposed to a D.Litt. 
honorary degree at St Andrews, most of it is a 
recycling of the earlier three volumes, the 
scraps of left-over life at all ages which can now 
be arranged without much dating, placing or 
even naming of names. A pattern of melan- 
choly stoicism emerges: the Hampstead child- 
hood with “pretend” uncles and aunts; the all- 
loo-brief sojourn in rural Twickenham; school- 
ing in cheerless, churlish Glasgow; the war; 
“military policeman" duties in what became 
Indonesia; the farmhouse in Provence; a film 
with Glenda Jackson; the deaths of dogs and 

Summing up 

Anthony Howard 

PETER EVANS 

Ari: The life and times of Aristotle Socrates 
Onassis 

367pp. Cape. £12.95. 

022402135 4 

“I was just a Greek kid who knew how to do his 
sums" - so said Aristotle Onassis on his death- 
bed; but he was not always so modest. Only a 
few months earlier in the men's room of the 
Crazy Horse Saloon in Paris he had embar- 
rassed even a paparazzo by placing his penis on 
the saucer normally kept for tips and then bel- 
lowing out; “There it is. That says it all. Sex 
and money - that is my secret." 

It wasn’t, of course. If Onassis had a secret, 

It was his ability to mix absolute single-minded- 
ness with total unscrupulousness. The little 
Greek boy from Smyrna may have come up the 
hard way but any blows that life dealt him he 
was to return with compound interest. His first 
wife, Tina Niarchos, described him as ‘‘a re- 
habilitated savage” - but, in the light of this 
book, doubts only linger over her choice of 
qualifying adjective. 

Peter Evans, an experienced Fleet Street 
journalist, seems initially to have been en- 
gaged to write the authorized biography 
(Onassis, apparently, not having been wholly 
satisfied with an earlier effort at the same genre 
produced by the late Willi Frischauer). He 
bad, his subject informed him, “one hell of a 
story" - and, for once, Onassis was telling the 
truth. It has taken Evans almost a dozen years 
to piece it together, his early contacts with the 
Great Man having first been interrupted by his 
subject’s marriage to the widow of the former 
President of the United States and then abrupt- 
ly terminated by his death in Paris on 1 March 
17, 1975. • 

At leastj though, the intervening years have 
freed Mr Evans from any inhibitions. What we 
have here Is Onassis in the raw and in the buff. 
He had, reported those who swam with him on 
his island retreat of Skorpios, a body “like an 
animal" - and Evahs has, in fact, contrived to 
write an up-to-date version of The Jungle 
Book. They are all there - from the kings of tb e 
forest, like Churchill and ’Kennedy, to the frail 
family cubs who got trodden underfoot. 

It is a gripping, if hardly an Inspiring, story: 
no cine emerges as commanding much sym- 
pathy, unless it.be Maria Callas who took the 
: remorseless succession of blows Onassis. in- 
flicted upon her with what tan only seem an 
■ ' astonishing stoicism. For the rest , the predomi- 
nant reaction has to be that they all somehow 
. deserved M ch other - though there can 
. perhaps be d . mite of pity for the ruthlessly 
. . exploited, senile Winston Churchill who be- 
eame, much against his wife's will, a fixture on 
the Onassis yacht. (He was at least better tre- 
aied than the young Senator John F. Kennedy, 
*ho> on the'bne occasion he was Invited on 
board, was told to make sure that he took 
; . . himself off before dinner was served.) 


friends; the “one thing at a time" feeling as life 
expectancy is eroded and the only verities that 
remain reasonably eternal are the mucking out 
of the pool, the dividing up of the water-lilies 
(imported from Angmering) nnd the culling of 
celandines down by the cesspit. 

For all its wealth of detail and directness of 
impression, it is not really self-revealing. 
Although Bogarde commands a well-bred in- 
timacy that will please his muny renders, it is 
the outward scene he prefers to relate to rather 
than the confessional. He has become a little 
too aware of the protective carapace he's 
assembled around himself: in the first book of 
the series, A Postillion Struck by Lightning 
(1977), it was more striking for being less con- 
scious. More sinister, too. One recalls the teen- 
age Bogarde picked up in a Glasgow flea-pit by 
a man who “knew exactly how mummies were 
bandaged”, and demonstrated his skill on the 
nude mute boy back in his digs. 

Instead of such disturbing episodes of trus- 
sing, this book opts for unravelling. It tells how 
disenchantment and death undo one's protec- 
tive arrangements for safe, secure living. The 
early family home in the Kenneth Grahame- 
like lushness of pre-suburban countryside is 


Not that the Kenncdys, as a clan, emerge 
with much more credit than anyone else. Sena- 
tor Robert F. Kennedy's instinctive response 
on learning in 1968 that his sister-in-law prop- 
osed to marry Onassis was, we are told, to 
announce ruefully: “I guess, you know, this 
could cost me five states.” Even more chilling- 
ly, when Onassis’s only son was fatally injured 
in a plane crash in 1973, Jackie's main preoc- 
cupation, while still keeping vigil at tile bed- 
side, seems to have been to discover from her 
stepson's mistress what figure her second hus- 
band had in mind for a settlement should they 
resolve to divorce. 

Senator Edward Kennedy behaved equally 
true to form at Onassis's own funeral. Evans 
claims to have cracked the mystery as to why, 
on the road to the cemetery on Skorpios, Onas- 
sis's sole surviving child, Christina, suddenly 
“high-tailed it out of the limo”, leaving her 
father’s widow alone with her brother-in-law. 
The senior Senator from Massachusetts had, 
he reveals, chosen precisely that moment to 
bring up “financial matters”. _ 

Tbe fairest comment to make on this book is 
perhaps to say that it makes one realize just 
what the script-writers of Dallas and Dynasty 
are up against. It is not merely that the rich are 
different from. us: it is also that they happen, by 
and large, to be a great deal-nastier. 


eventually marooned in the acres of a housing 
estate; likewise Bogarde’s French farm, where 
nightingales sang on his moving in and 
peasants picked the roses tie mai for the per- 
fume factories, lost its hird-snng and its scents 
as Sloancs and Arabs marched up the valley 
towards him and the locals went down into 
Cannes and Nice to operate the cash registers 
at Monoprix. Yet "dropping in" on him is the 
worst of sins still: there's a funny, icy account 
of one Sloane who tries. 

He himself once sticks his head far enough 
out of his shell to serve us President of the Jury 
at the Cannes film festival (not "President of 
the Festival", as the book has it) and with a 
restrained shudder at the vulgarity of it all he 
blows the gaff on prize-giving. Eventually, his 


house becomes a hospice. Friends like “Tony" 
Forwood, his long time manager-companion, 
or No rah Smallwood, the sometime chatelaine 
of Chalto and Windus, his first publisher and 
the one (there’s a fair bit of snobhery in the 
book), are nursed luck to health there or eased 
into their passing later on in some grim English 
wmd where not even Bogarde's characteristic 
gesture of offering to nip over to the Con- 
naught for some "very small, very thin" 
smoked salmon sandwiches can raise the spir- 
its. One recalls from the first volume of 
memoirs that a lost tortoise was found stuck by 
its shell down a hole in the meadow - but the 
termites had eaten it till only the shell re- 
mained. Backcloth is a sombre reminder that 
one's end is indeed in one's beginning. 


Machismo, my son 


John Ure 

VICTOR PERER A 

Rites: A Guatemalan boyhood 

194pp. Dcuisch. £8.95. 

0233979778 

Autobiography has been said to have two main 
objectives: first, to illuminate the period and 
surroundings in which the subject lived; uml 
second, to illuminate the character of the sub- 
ject himself- an illumination which , aL best (ns 
Proust has proved), can throw light on the 
whole human condition. But childhood rem- 
iniscences are particularly liable to miss both 
main objectives and to wallow in a vague nos- 
talgia that throws little real light cither on the 
times or on the author's inner self. 

Victor Perera’s description of his Guatema- 
lan childhood triumphantly avoids the pitfalls 
of such trite nostalgia and makes a genuine 
contribution to the two objectives defined 
above: one closes this short book with a sharp- 
ened perception not only of life in inid-lwen- 
lieth-century Guatemala but of life in Latin 
America as n whole; and one also understands 
something of the emotional dilemma of the soil 
of a Jewish family brought up in Central Amer- 
ica under the twin pressures of Judaism and 
Latin machismo. 

As becomes a former editor of the New 
Yorker, Perera demonstrates a lively wit oh 
almost every page of his engaging memoir. His 
parents’ courtship is described as being con- 
ducted “entirely by mail -surface mail at that". 
His cosselted mother is reported as having 
been “passed in trust from one doting hand to 
another . . . like a family heirloom".. His 
school-friend’s tough and frightening father is 


identified as having “the smile of a man who 
keeps his threats". When one has finished the 
book, each major character stands perm- 
anently transfixed, pinned out In a collection 
more often of beetles than of butterflies, by 
some sharply delineated phrase. 

Bui despite the wit nnd the humour (there 
are some very funny Semitic incidents that even 
mi uninitiated gentile finds hilarious) the 
cumulative effect of Percm’s reminiscences is 
saddening. The conflict between the confined 
Jewish family riles which prevail in his home 
liTc, and the sex-do m mated Latin American 
outlook which dominates his school life, is 
never really resolved; in fact it is complicated 
yet further by his own obvious attraction to the 
all-pcrvadiug North American influence. One 
is not surprised thnt he made hiseventunl home 
neither in Israel nor in Guatemala. 

And saddest of all is the effect on his circle - 
both family and school - of the violent tenor of 
Central American life. When he returns at 
various intervals in later life it is to find that his 
former playmates and relatives have fallen vic- 
tims of the regime or of its opponents: "the 
prevailing climate made a mockery of my 
hardening conviction that political commit- 
ment of any kind landed one sooner or later in 
a hopeless predicament: the fact was, you land- 
ed there in any case". U is not only the victims 
that evoke his sympathy; he finds that thfi chill- 
ing practice of violence corrupts those whom 
he had once loved, but who have now lost their 
humanity as “the little grey shutters, like the 
iron screenson Jacob's shop windows, snapped 
shut behind (their) glazed eyes". No wonder 
Perera opted for the United Stales; but no 
wonder too that he recalls with tenderness the 
turmoil of both his surroundings and his inner 
life as a child. 
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Pardons cowardice, conceit, 

Lays its honours nt ihcir feet. 

“ 'Time . . . worships lungungc' ", lie then re- 
flected, half-mcrcdulously, "and yet the world 
around us whs still what it wns." 

We discover front his essays on Akhmutovu 
and Tsvetaeva how it is that ianguage not only 
triumphs over time (something he illustrates 
vividly in the piece on Mandelstam) but en- 
ables the poet who listens to it intently enough 
to enlarge his apprehension of life in ethical 
terms. Akhmatova became the poet of her 
people, not because she had populist leanings 
or set out to be their deliberate mouthpiece, 
but because she felt instinctively the ethos of 
Russian folk poetry. When the Revolution 
came, she recognized that it would bring to an 
inordinate degree what was alrendy known to 
the folk poetry - grief. Tsvetaeva went further 
in her conviction that the tragic mode is impli- 
cit in the Russian ianguage, and she carried it 
to a point which the Orthodox tradition of 
reconcilement hnri kept out of reach. The sense 
of ambivalence, as felt in her “philosophy of 
discomfort", beenme not only the object of 
expression but its means as welt. With the 
utmost brilliance she adopted the method that 
Brodsky ascribes to Dostoevsky, “in many 
ways . . . our first writer to trust the intuition of 
language more than his own". Tsvetaeva 's 
poetry is merciless in its logic, unimpeded in its 
growth word out of word, perception crowning 
perception. ° 

When it comes to Montale and Cuvafy, both 
of whom J suspect Brodsky, despite his ex- 
traordinary linguistic talent, knows principally 
through English translation, their “code of 
conscience has to he surmised from what can 
be gathered about their tone. He does indeed 
write very well on both, and one’s initial sur- 
prise that they could be accommodated along 
with Tsvetaeva-parlicularly the reticent, even 

stammering Cavafy, drab in diction and low- 
pulsed - soon falls away when Brodsky com- 
ments on the entire honesty of both poets. 
Montale has the first of the virtues attributed to 
Auden - autonomy, which he quietly achieved 
very much against the tide of Italian poetry in 
his youth, although Ungaretti and Saba 
worked to the same ends. Autonomy is no less i 
the merit of Cavafy, situated as he was at the l 
edge of the Hellenic world in Alexandria, re- 4 


mote from the robust tradition of Erotokriias, 
the seventeenth-century Cretan narrative 
poem, and the ballads, the inventor of his own 
demotic, as Seferis says, and like Montale a 
man of the highest poetic rectitude, a stickler 
for the unwelcome truth. 

It will have become plain that Brodsky, 
whatever his persona! despair- and he remarks 
somewhere that the future is even more dreary 
to contemplate than the past - does not deny, 
but rather affirms with passion, the place of 
conscience in poetry. Tsvetaeva ’s phrase, “art 
in the light of conscience", appeals to him. and 
it can be turned round to say “conscience in the 
light of art". Human life in the twentieth cen- 
tury, no matter where it is lived, Brodsky 
would have us know, is a poor thing, and it 
offers no sure abiding-place upon earth. He 
descrihes Akhmatova in these terms: “She 
was, essentially, a poet of human ties: cher- 
ished, strained, severed." That is true of the 


other poets reviewed by Brodsky, as of Brod- 
sky himself. And he continues: “She showed 
these evolutions first through the prism of the 
individual heart, then through the prism of 
history, such as it was.” 

Tsvctaeva's love for Rilke (whom she had 
never met and only a little while earlier had 
begun to communicate with) is described by 
Brodsky as demanding from her “maximum 
selflessness and maximum candour". In the 
greater poets of this century one can discern 
how the “individual heart” becomes selfless 
and the poet’s T triumphantly turns into 
"we"; and it is, I suggest, from these poets that 
we can gain the full sense of what “the prism of 
history” means when directed to the individual 
life. 

Brodsky may never be allowed to return to 
Russia. But he has brought with him to the 
West the most valuable thing Russia can give 
us - a reaffirmation of the belief that art is not, 


A wretchedly modern woman 


in Montale’s words, “a form of 
those who have never lived - a corn‘s 
or a surrogate”. Brodsky does nm ; ***** 
definition, but he contradicts it withS 
own: “Art is an alternate [or shouKk 
alternative?] form of exUtenre,^ £ 
emphasis in this statement falls onX 
‘existence’ The ivory tower has hi? 
molislicd by the harsh battery of 
nge It would be altogether wrong , 0aj ^ 
that the life of a serious poet is a retreaK 
reality, and not n confrontation of the aZ 
moral issues, with a vigilance that is Jfcfc 
the most responsible use of language BroAh 
doesnot accuse the English languageofinafo 
ciency, nor does he “lament the dormant ! 
of its speakers’ psyche”. These essays give fc 
necessary shock to the somnolent; andito 
also remind us that the English language^ 
adjusted to a truer perception of history, M 
as it is, in a glacial epoch. 


Lesley Chamberlain 

JADWIGA KOSIl’KI and DANIEL GEROULD 
A Life of Solitude: Stanisiawu Przybyszewska- 
A biographical study with selected letters. 
239pp. Quartet. £14.95. 

0704325977 


Poet’s pilgrimage 


The woman whose play about Revolutionary 
France underlay this summer’s Royal 
Shakespeare Company production of The 
Danton Affair led such a short, wretched life 
and projected such a dream of imperturbable 
superiority into her unsuccessful writing that 
one might call her a “Woman from Under- 
ground", after Dostoevsky, had she only had a 
little guile or malice. Her father, the Polish 
modernist Stanislaw Przybyszewski , a devious 
survivor himself, neglected her from her il- 
legitimate birth in 1901 and on the death of her 
mother, n minor painter, Stacha, aged eleven, 
already inward and intensely competitive 
went to live with friends and then with an aunt.’ 
By the time she was eighteen she had had 
homes in Poland, France, Switzerland and 
Austria, knew German, French, Polish, drew. 


played the violin, and was a depressive perfec- 
tionist, desperately alone with her literary 
ambitions. 

Przybyszewski was meanwhile enjoying 
fame as a professional Satanic writer. His dis- 
solute life, which made him a huge success with 
women, had grown wings in Berlin, where he 
inspired jealousy in Munch and fear in Strind- 
berg, and when he returned to Poland he was 
quickly acclaimed leader of the Polish modern 
movement. Stacha met him virtually for the 
first time in Cracow when she was nineteen. 
She fell in love with him as a literary stranger 
and the prodigal parent was flattered. His 
second wife probably rightly saw Stacha as a 
rival, which drove the couple to meet in secret 
and possibly to fulfil the prophecy of jealousy 
by committing incest. Certain letters of Stanis- 
lawa’s to her father were either destroyed by 
her or have been withheld. Subsequently 
Stacha had a nervous breakdown and cut off 
contact with Przybyszewski, although she con- 
tinued to receive money from him and in (he 
year of his death, 1927, was still writing letters 
begging him for literary introductions and 
criticism. 

Many of the letters, which occupy two-thirds 


Roger Kimball 




ZBIGNIEW HERBERT 

Barbarian in the Garden 

Translated by Michael March and Jaroslaw 

Anders 

180pp. CarcaneL£l 2 ’ 95. 

0856355461 


^ 11 CSSa ^ 5 in the Garden take 
us from the cave paintings of Lascaux ; to the 
cathedrals of Siena and Orvleto, from the cafes 
. of Arles to the Greek ruins at Paestum The 
book is part travelogue and part journal, part 
amateur scholarly disquisition and part covert 
jtoliti'Cal tract. It includes loving descriptions of 
painting and architecture -Zbigniew Herbert 
has a passionate regard for Byzantine Minting 
and Gothic building - as well, ns the studied 
ruminations on food and place and local cus- 
toms with which travellers, especially literary 
travellers, like to occupy .themselves. 

Born in 1924 In Lwdw, Poland! Herbert Is 
widely regarded as Poland’s pre-eminent living 
pocl. Rc-pitblfcaUon of his selected poems in 
translation last year brought his poetry to the 
attention of n wider English and American 
nqdiente; now a translation of his 1962 volume 
pP essays acquninlsils with another, more re- 
ared, dimension of his .work. It is hot deroga- 
tory .to conclude, that. Herbert is himself, the 
barbarian announced in the title of this coilcc- 
tlpnf provided, of course, that we understand 
“barbarian” primarily in the old sense of “for- 
eigner” and, correspondingly, that we construe 
nis “garden" as the garden of European cul- 
ture. For Herbert presents himself here ns that, 
most cultivated of contemporary foreigners, 
the l{(erary tourist, nhd tbei^essayi? art rae^t 
to.be the polished record of a young' man’s . 


pilgrimage across the Continent. 

Politjcal roncems surface mostly - under 
cover of Herbert’s historical investigations of 
remote tyrannies, as for i example in 
Albigensians, Inquisitors and Troubadors" 
and "Defence of the Templars”, where a dis- 
cussion of the brutal and systematic illegality of 
the Inquisition is dearly intended to have con- 
temporary application. “The methods used 
against the Templars", Herbert remarks at the 
end of his melancholy essay on their suppres- 
sion in the thirteenth century, “enriched the 
repertoire of power. This is .why we cannot 
leave this distant affair under the pale fingers 
of the archivists." : - 5 

Perhaps the mbst successful piece here is “A 
Stone from the Cathedral". In this essay, Her- 
bert gracefully combines the rtomadic specific- 
ity of travel writing with an enthusiast’s gift of 
iflummaliqg generalization. Concentrating on 
the mechanics and administration of building n 
Gothic cathedral, Herbert aspires to produce 
an accountant’s view of the Gothic” a view 
.that focuses not on the lofty aesthetic or reli- 
gious ambitions of the period but on the mun- 
dane concerns of “bricklayers, stonemasons 
and architects - their materials, tools, tricks 
and wages". 

Trafficking in Construction methods, trans- 
portation and labourepsts. and medieval fund- 
raising techniques naturally breeds scepticism 
.and one is not surprised to discover Herbert . 
pointing out that the myth of . the medieval 
craftsman s humble anonymity was in some 
respect? just that - a myth. On the. tympanum' 
“■Auftm. for example, we find the words - 
Ulslobcrlus fecit hoc opus” proudly inscribed ) 
by the sculptor, and Herbert notes analogous 
inscriptions at Rouen and Chartres. Further-, : 
n ??. r 5». he reminds^Usrthat artisans routinely 
.^jmpetedj-Wifh . o^aWherfor bopspIcuoMS;' 
■ placement of tjfefr praductsjii . 


not so much ad malorem Dei gloriam but in 
r order to advertise their wares to potential ens- 
t tOmers. 

| “A Stone from the Cathedral" achieves just 
the re balance of personal reflection, quirky 
■ historical information and sound critical judjz- 
f menL Unfortunately, few of the essays in 

i « the , Garden are 80 d «dnguished, 

I either as belles-lettres or as exercises in art his- 

1 ! or >; or ^cism. One hesitates to be too par- 

: : ??? a WQ ? 0ne has read only in trims- 

lat on, but it must be said that Herbert’s prose 

!! J*? as ! 1 “ rendered by Michael March and 
SSSl Anders is often far from felicitous. 

SSiL " firSt SCVend he favours 

recces and an impressionistic 
here-Me-a-few-jottings-from-rny-diary” style 

of wnting that quickly wears thin. No doubt 

^S» meail 5 th , eretV t0 a sense of 

a 1 d the ™ sh Qf experience; but 

S?7he nf , hC I ^ resses one a* striving 
Jr! - f ,mmed »acy through a calcu- 

■ iated “poetical” use of language. 

MjW.tebook is ma rred by a persls- 
tent but finally unconvincing posture of de- 
fiance: Herbert clearly likes to see himself as 

o e th t fn PCIlden 7 mlnded artist ’ cdolly superior 
to the narrow, bourgeois world of academic 

hUtorians, art cnticS Hn d tdurists. Vet his own 

!n» IV !: rt ° nS Can be most Pedestrian “Greek 
civilization . reached its zeriith during the Peri 

clearp^odinthesixthL fffSSk 

B,C- , we read in “Among the Dorians’’ as if 
, p’ eaf esl 3nimal painters in history" Neverth-. 

awawssSiSSp 


> of this volume, are an all the more painful 
■y record of Przybyszewska’s chronic unhapp. 

ness because they were never sent. In 1923she 
ig married a schoolteacher from Gdansk, and 
s- found companionship with this man who wasis 
h lonely, poor and obscure as herself, tel 
e already she was a morphine addict, tbanksto 
I- her father. As she struggled to turn her forint 

is tion with Btichner's play Danton’ s Death intoa 

n new Polish work her husband died of a mcr- 
e phine overdose in Paris. She moved from (heir 
i. cold, dark, cramped apartment into an empty 
r barrack cell behind the school , giving language 
s lessons, living off her husband’s legacy, and 
a fearing her circumstances. She could tolerate 
t only the darkness of the cinema; the morphine 
y made her mental instability worse, and the 

- • money was running out. Her letters to her aunt 

y begged for help, other notes to members of lb: 

y literary establishment quoted her father’s 
f name and wrestled with her ambitions and In- 

- securities as she pleaded for a leg-up to feme, 

i She pursued creative writing with iron disci- 
s pline because it offered the only hope of a more 

i certain life, but she could only survive her 

aspirations by wildly believing herself a genius, 
i An avowed Freudian incapable of -analysing 
herself, she ended up living in a self-imposed 
concentration camp; eventually she gave up 
going out even to buy food and died of her 
addiction and malnutrition, aged thirty-four. 

The cell in which Stacha lived is one of the 
pictures included in this utterly sad book. Il 
records a unique story of human ambition and 
breakdown. Przybyszewska’s three plays sh- 
out the French Revolution will not secure the 
international reputation she sought, but bet 
life shows up her manically social, fathers 
“modernism” as mere theory compared with 
her own loneliness and inner death. Herutt’ 
cnce begs the label modem because it was so 
exposed, overwrought and faithless; Ond clut- 
tered with exotic philosophies and far-reaching 
political fears. Fearing a second world warm 
1927 she wrote characteristically: “I know that 
‘the purpose of man’s life is to serve .as a gain * 1 
pig for someone else’s experiments, and (has* 
human being will endure anything^ absolutely 
everything.” 

In The Danton Case, a long work unsuited 10 
the stage,. Stacha gave Danton the^asd™®* 1 
corruptibility she saw in her father, and Row- 
pier reher own unflinching will and dedicatfojj- 
She watched Robespierre triumph faslw*; 
ously, but at much cost to his health- Ando*) 

Wajda, by shifting the balance of virtue raw. 

cally in favour qf Danton, made a succefflj 
film adaptation, but Pam Gems’s more *°) _ 
version af the Barbican . has not drawn 
appreciative audience. Stacha was perhaps j. 
character we needed to see on stage- 

Landscapes and Literati: Unpublished 1*1®! -j. • 
W. If. Hudson and George Giving, ddjjjjv 
Dennis Shrubsali and Pierre CouslHlas : (13 1 jv*; 
Salisbury: Michael Russell - £12.95. 085955.- 
2), contains 100 letters written by Hu . 
between 1887 arid 192J, together -• 

recently, discqvered letters from Oewip • 
Hudson; Among Hudson's corresponded 
Wilfrid Sea wen Blunt, John Masefield^. 

. Richards, H. J. Massingham and ^ 

. GiSslng 1 ^ younger brother, AJgemoft- 
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Towards an overdue destiny 


C hristopher Thorne 
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NoMore Vietnam® 

240 pp. W.H. Allen. £10.95. 

0491038321 
GABRIEL KOLKO 

Vietnam: Anatomy of a war, 1940-1975 
627pp. Allen and Unwin. £20. 

0049590049 


The exposure and removal from office of a| 
Richard Nixon testified to the capacity of the si 

American body politic for vigorous self- P 
criticism and anti-authoritarianism - a capacity h 
which the British have cause to envy. At the ir 
same time, the subsequent feting of the former o 
president by the American Right, like the con- a 
tinuing reverence for his foreign-policy part- s< 
ner, Henry Kissinger, as a man possessed of a b 
profound understanding of international tl 
affairs, suggests that there remains much to be ti 
self-critical about. The Watergate affair itself g 
receives only passing mention in Nixon’s latest t 
exercise in self- justification. No More Viet- c 
nams, as an obstacle to the achievement of t 
complete success in Southeast Asia. (“Some of \ 
my closest aides resigned under a darkening t 
cloud of serious allegations and scurrilous in- s 
nuendo.’’) The language, the attitudes, the c 
values and priorities of the Nixon White House c 

that were so fatefully recorded for the outside e 
world to hear might never have been. It is a s 
careful, caring, rational and responsible man i 
whom we are now invited to observe ordering, 1 
for example, the essential bombing of Hanoi i 
and Haiphong in December 1972. i 

For anyone who needs to obtain further in- 
sight into the perceptions and reasoning of < 
those supporting what Walter Dean Burnham 
has termed “the Reagan counterrevolution’’, 

No More Vietnams will be of some interest. 
They will learn, inter alia , how “the Third 
World War began before World War II end- 
ed”; what needless folly it was to allow the 
Shah to be overthrown; how, with Ronald 
Reagan in the White House (the language is, as 
ever, instructive), “America's first internation- 
al losing streak has been halted”, with the inva- 
sion of Grenada “demonstrating that we could 
still do something on the world stage”; and how 
crucial it remains, as a new Soviet Schwerpunkl 
develops in Central America, for Americans 
fully to recover “our confidence in our ability 
to wield power effectively”. 

However, for serious students of American 
policy-making during the Vietnam war, famil- 
iar with such well-documented and thoughtful 
studies as George Herring’s America’s Longest 
War and The Irony of Vietnam: The system 
worked by Leslie Gelb and Richard Betts, this 
book is virtually worthless. The level of accur- 
acy and analysis provided in No More Vietnams 
is Indicated early on, in the statements that 
Winston Churchill “knew that independence 
for the colonies was inevitable", and that the 
siege of Dien Bien Phu in 1954 (where the 
United States, Nixon argues, should have in- 
tervened derisively and thus halted the spread 
of Communism in Southeast Asia) “was made 
possible only by the fall of Asia’s largest dom- 
ino -China". The United States, we are told, 
had “won the war in Vietnam" by the begin- 
ning of 1973, only to have that triumph thrown 
away by an irresponsible Congress, which pre- 
vented the' further exercise of American milit- 
ary power in the region and fatally reduced the 
•low of military aid to the government of South 
Vietnam, Before this shameful abdication, the 
pacification programme had not only “worked 
wonders" but had created the conditions with- 
in which “we (had] won the political struggle 
for the allegiance of the South Vietnamese 
■ people". The military programme of Vletnam- 
«atIpri H had worked”, with Operation Lam 
• ' 719- (the shambolic entry into Laos of 

frpsident Thieu’s forces in February 1971 . nnd 
their subsequent rout) proving “a military sue- . 

Just as American soldiers, for their part,' 
^were not hauhted by doubts about the moral- 
: rt y of the War”, <jo; Ngo Dinh Diem (who had 
K understoOdthat tbe first.taskpf government is 
l ^ r ^ er ” and whose deeds were “aU 
r". ' c &HtTiatfr acts of' government") had earlier 
.1 ■. f )^eded ln rieating “a gta te that was substan- 
] i h^y’free^i Fitrtber historical insights which 
,i Jyt^YQhi^ include the' following 

I 


tion that the North Vietnamese “attack" on US hist 

ships in the Gulf of Tonkin on August 4, 1964, ind 
did not in fact take place: “I have concluded fun 
that it did and there is no credible evidence that the 

we provoked it." re h 

In short, were it not for the identity of the or E 
author and the worthwhile cause, in these diffi- f 

cult times, of saving students and libraries the for 
expenditure of nearly £11, No More Vietnams thr 
would not warrant reviewing space. To say car 
that, by contrast, Gabriel Kolko’s Vietnam: the 

Anatomy of a war deserves a more detailed P°i 
appraisal than can be provided here is not to bil 
suggest that, unlike the disgraced ex-president, th( 
Professor Kolko provides a balanced and de- be 
tached analysis of the war. He does not; and no 
indeed his underlying assumptions, being more So 

or less the mirror-image of Nixon’s, have ere- 19 
ated a perspective and treatment that are “b 
scarcely less Manichean than the latter’s. For at 
Nixon, as for many of his fellow-countrymen, its 
the essential goodness and nobility of the Uni- ov 

ted Slates and its foreign-policy goals are a tn 
given. For Kolko (American imperialism being ar 
the inescapable consequence of the country's bi 
capitalist structure and dynamics, and yet qi 
being faced, after its defeat in Vietnam, with a w 
world of widespread social change and revolt), in 
the United States' is left with no more than "the ei 
ability ... to impose immeasurable suffering tl: 
on people whose fates its arms nnd money B 
cannot control”. Yet just as Nixon needs to pi 
establish the antithetical evil of Communism, e; 
so too Koiko -every bit as much an American - n 

needs to discover and proclaim his own City on 
the Hill; to celebrate the achievements of his 1 
own Good People in the form of the Commun- 
ist Party of Vietnam. a 

Kolko’s treatment of the doings of his heroes o 

during the years under review is manifestly 
partial. The widespread atrocities and killings c 
that accompanied their land-reform pro- f 
gramme in the North in the mid-1950s, for t 
example, while mentioned, are played down, 
emphasis being placed, rather, on the regime’s 
achievement, via its co-operative movement, 
of “social unity and consensus within the once 
bitterly divided northern peasantry". The vio- 
lence employed in the South against landlords 
and the officials of Diem and Thieu is de- 
scribed - in the’ best Pentagon tradition - as 
“surgical”, and “generally very popular”. The 
butchery that took place in H116 after its cap- 
ture by the Communists during the Tet offen- 
sive in 1968 is passed over in silence, as is the 
wretched fate after the war's end of various 
southerners who had fought under the aegis of 
Hanoi in the National Liberation Front. The 
struggles among factions within Hanoi itself— 
examined in, for example, Ralph Smith’s Inter- 
national History of the Vietnam War - are for 
the most part glossed over. “The Revolution" 
is all, and indeed in Kolko's hands becomes 
anthropomorphized, so that it is not Ho Chi 
Minh or Le Duan or some wider grouping of 
“mortals”, but “The Revolution" who/which in 
1964, for example, “saw. . . immediately” the 
“new social dynamic” that was emerging in the 
South at t&e time, and “realized" its implica- 
I lions. 

Kolko does not go so far as to claim that the 
Party was infallible. But bis observation at one 
point that its surprise at the speed of its victory 
■ in 1975 “revealed the extent to which it had . . . 
i misunderstood the total social dynamics of the 

... conflict” is out of keeping with his repeated 
- • emphasis on the degree to which these “ex- 

; tremely careful students of social dynamics 
i “fully appreciated the larger context of the 
e struggle”. (Kolko’s treatment of the People s 
i Republic of China also swerves about from 
r time to time. That country’s role in Southeast 

e Asia after 1949 is in one place described as 

e having its roots In a thousand years of history, 
j- with Peking’s attitudes towards Hanoi being 
n criticized as shaped by selfish considerations of 

if national interest and with American mtelll- 
d gence estimates being dismissed as wrongly 
y assuming ttyt “China’s ideological preten- 
t, sions” were “a crucial guide to its actions as a 
1- state” Yet, elsewhere, Nixon and Kissinger 
Id are taken to task for “passing lightly over the 
is tlme-consuiiiing reality of ldeol °8 y * . 
ill straints" where Peking was ; ^rned, and for 
-r believing that the diplomacy of Marxist-Lemn- 
n- 1st states “coiild be made to conform to Amer- 
:h ican-defined rules"*) 

ig munists, in other words, were in tune with what 

jS- .. th^uftqr as Jlje pds ^ , 


history, their “notion of the critical role of the 
individual” providing a "distinctive and 
fundamental addition to Marxist- Leninist 
theory and an implicit mnjor revision of the 
relative importance of leaders and purely 
organizational forms”. 

Kolko’s own views on the “main trends and 
forces of history" ore thrust at the reader 
throughout - although here, too, his emphasis 
can shift quite drastically. Thus, for example, 
the victory of the Communist Party is at one 
point advanced as “testimony ... to the mallea- 
bility of history os a general process”, whereas 
the North’s generals in 1975 are depicted as 
being “merely ... the players in history, but 
not its creators". The final collapse of the 
South Vietnamese rtgime between 1973 and 
1975, Kolko explains, had become inevitable 
"because the movement of history had entered 
acumulntive phase in which all that Saigon and 
its enemies had done before now produced its 
own logic and momentum. Events were the 
outcome of all the preceding human decisions 
and actions, their collective wisdom or folly, 
but at this time took on a life of their own 
qualitatively.” The United States, for its part, 
was bound to act as it did, being “the major 
inheritor of the mantle of imperialism in mod- 
ern history"; and ye l wc are also told (hut it was 
the “ momentous" decision to back Ngo Dinh 
Diem in 1954 that “would usher in n major 
phase of American history, shaped to n crucial 
extent by the strengths, desires nnd weak- 
nesses of one man”. Meanwhile, Vietnam as a 
whole moved on towards the realization, in 
1975, of its “destiny, two decades overdue". 

Anatomy of a War conveys as self-righteous 
and self-satisfied an impression of its author as 
does No More Vietnams, and its stated nim - 
“to hold a mirror up to our past nnd to 
ourselves, perhaps to our future, and to the 
human condition in the lost half of the twen- 
tieth century” - is arguably overblown. None 


of this means, however, that Kolko’s book, 
too, can be disregarded by students of the war. 
On the contrary, for all Us irritating character- 
istics and lack of balance, il contains matler 
which is important for our understanding of 
that conflict and its wider significance 
In part, the value of the work lies in the 
extent and nature of the material which has 
been brought together in its pages. More 
importantly, however, it arises from Kolko’s 
correct insistence that “war Is not simply a 
conflict between araiies; more and more il is a 
struggle between competing social systems, in- 
corporating the political, economic, and cultu- 
ral institutions of al! rivals”. This is a perspec- 
tive which is not the property of Marxists 
alone. In Kolko’s case, it leads him to focus on 
the question of “how Vietnamese society 
changes, and how the Communists, the Re- 
public of Vietnam, and Americans understood 
these trends and dealt with them"; more 
particularly, he is concerned throughout with 
the issues and implications surrounding the 
lnml itself. Us ownership, and the Vietnamese 
peasantry, issues which created considerable 
problems for the Communist Party, but which 
above all wctc central to the failure of the 
United States. 

As Kolko points out. it was not simply that 
American politicians, generals and civilian ex- 
perts were for the most part unaware of the 
significance of what one of them later termed 
“land-based grievances". The dilemma in 
which Washington found itself hod a wider 
basis still, arising as it did from the fact that 
"the Republic of Vietnam was not capable of 
creating an alternative to the National Libera- 
tion Front, its leadership (being] just a reflec- 
tion of the crisis of Vietnamese society in this 
century and of the absence of a stable founda- 
tion for an indigenous ruling class". Moreover, 
and again as Kolko summarizes the situation 
that developed in the 1960s, “the very social, 
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Camaraderie of the marooned 


Robert Brain 

CHRISTOPHER HOPE 
The Hottentot Room 
218pp. Heinemnnn. £9.95. 

0434 34663 2 

Through discorded polystyrene, hamburger 
hoxes and paper napkins, the Hottentots of 
Christopher Hope's new novel walk past the 
travel agents, late-night grocers and fast-food 
bars of Earls Court and entej a dilapidated 
house witli a pointed sign over its front door 
showing a seventeenth-century Hottentot 
woman with the fabled stealopygous buttocks. 
Inside, under the benign green eyes of Frau 
Katie, keeper of The Hottentot Room, a group 
of expatriate southern Africans pass the time 
of night. It is a home away front home, the bar 
be flagged and fringed with banknotes from de- 
funct countries such as Tanganyika, Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, with bangles, beaded souvenirs, 
painted ostrich eggs, bush pianos, bags of 
magic bones. And scattered among these are 
relics of Frau Katie's own past: Germnn coins, 
Lederhosen, Tyrolean hats, medals of the 
Kaiser, prints of the Iron Chancellor. Because 
Frau Katie, comforter of African exiles, is an 
exile herself, a German Jew (or a Jewish Ger- 
man as she steadfastly culls herself), hunted 
from Berlin in the early days of the Second 
World War. 

Here, the Hottentots, fetched up among the 
master race, find comfort. They also find the 
delicacies so sorely missed, such as milk tart 
and plum pudding, fly cemetery and koeksus- 
ters, sticks of salted meat and cans of local 
beer. Like all expatriates, the Hottentots are 
held together by an intense interest in each 
other, by social and political gossip, sexual 
rivalry and offers of mutual help; and by the 
camaraderie between whites and blacks, Col- 
oured and Asian, men and women, Muslims, 
Christians, Jews and atheists who drink 
together. This is the kind of loyalty which 
afflicts exiles everywhere, reminding one of 
colonial clubs where an assortment of people - 
a mix which would be unthinkable Back Home 
-sit with their Guinnesses and tinned sausages 
in front of a picture of a snow-covcred Scottish 
glen. 

Washed up and marooned on this horrible 
northern island, the Hottentots are deter- 
mined not to grow old and cold. Their 
thoughts, even their gestures, are those of 
southern Africa. Consumed with despair, they 
wail with the colossal hope of a revolution 
which is receding majestically like n great ship. 
They dream of going home (like Coree the 
Hottentot brought to England in the seven- 
teenth century for display purposes, whose 
: first English words, much repeated, Were 
“Coree home go"), unconsciously wiping 
sweat from their brows, smacking at imaginary 

• mosquitoes, feeling blindly for the sun and 
listening for the surf. 

The Hottentots move under their queen's 
direction, Frau Katie insisting on only two • 
rules: one, that she is the person to choose or 
blackball a member, and two, that none of her 
HpUenlo l s should ever- under threat of expul- 
, non -form couples. Hottentots are libidinous, 
mot monogamous, and are happy to be under 
FtayKatie's whimsical care, having lost most 
-.of their earlier Afncaii impetus. They are all 

• heroes who, have been diminished in some way: 
Mona May, the 'little athlete who almost 
jumped two metres high, longs to be back on 

: the farm with t Hendrick, her springbok; the 
oyer-dressed and over-jewelled Morris Mbrrj- 
; son, successful ad-mnn, prays for the last world 
of the mission , station where he worked as a 
priest} Buffy fccslrade, once cieepiii Heidegger 
and Nietzsche and the “Most famous Marxist 
in the southern hemisphere", has become a 
militant nutritionist and runs nrouiiid slapping 
labels on suspect food, smnshtng eggs, and 
organizing gangs (o latigh at fat men; Caleb 
hooper, ihe university radical, has become a 
hack toporter and govemmontagcnt; the scho- 
; hr,' 5 fddy I log^n, jias giyaq up Sir Philip Sid- 
ney for (he qfficc. and Ihe bed of Wyngnic 
Mosel ii; who. in turn has givenup fiery revolt 
: for toe politics of waiting! $fec, tweeded and 


post-nubile daughters, plans Nuremburg trials 
for the South African regime; and the wild 
youths of the townships, the Soweto Knights, 
reduced to frustrated fury in' Balh3m bedsits, 
put on knitted hats and leopardskins and play 
drums for tourists. 

Outside The Hottentot Room the members 
are just about aware that the natives are at 
large, but mostly invisible like natives every- 
where. The English arc laughed at, maliciously 
attacked: they nre a clothed race, a depressed 
race inhabiting a dirty, run-down country, 
wearing car coats, waiting toga fora long drive 
on cold days and have a cup of tea in a layby. 
They are a people putting up with an over-long 
peace, waiting for the day When they can all get 
back into uniform, a people slowly being 
driven mad by petty economics. The English 
are devoted to Mammon, with a mystical re- 
verence for profit similar to that feit by the 
medieval peasant for God. England for the 
Hottentots is a greyish, penny-pinching island 
of ant-heads, and their only fear is that some of 
them might go native, have pink babies and 
spend the rest of theSr lives talking about the 
weal her. mortgages, the Royal Family and the 
rale of sterling against the holiday currencies. 
The Hottentots allow no English members in 


their club, and Hope allows no English charac- 
ters in his novel -except for the fool who walks 
on and says “Absolutely right" and “Oh quite” 
a few times and then walks out, and a couple of 
weird tour operators found on an aeroplane. 

The Hottentots are certainly in crisis, and 
not only identity-wise: Caleb Looper most of 
all. Looper is the son of a deranged inspector of 
mines living in a South Africa where Africans 
do not exist, who is nevertheless organizing a 
secret putsch to save his country. Caleb hates 
his father, but is forced to protect him when the 
government finds polluted sap in their family 
tree and uses the information that the Loopers 
are descendants of the Strandloopers (Beach- 
walkers) - an old Arikaans name for the Hot- 
tentots - to blackmail the son and send him to 
London and the Hottentot Room to spy on his 
fellow countrymen. Frau Katie loves Looper, 
however, recognizing him as a victim of a coun- 
try which, like her own, kills people for their 
beliefs, imprisons them for their poetry and 
trains racial inspectors to sniff out the blood of 
subspecies. Frau Katie has always planned to 
elope with Looper, but her illness prevents it 
and in the end only her ashes accompany him 
out of the country, to East Berlin, where he 
dies beside them. Back in Earls Court, The 
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Seven years’ imprisonment in South African 
gaols split the Afrikaner writer Breyten 
Breylenbach into three. He first avenged him- 
self on his captors with the almost impenet- 
rable prose of Mouroir: Mirrornotes of a novel, 
the basis of which he wrote in con- 
finement.This was followed by the pained 
lucidity of The True Confessions of an Albino 
Terrorist , composed immediately after his re- 
lease. And now conies End Papers, a collection 
of speeches, letters, pseudo-interviews, poems 
and other bits and pieces, full of good inten- 
tions but also well stocked with banality and 
platitude, dating from immediately before and 
after his period of incarceration. • 

As is now well known, Breylenbach was 
arrested at Jan Smuts Airport in 1975 while 
attempting to leave South Africa to return to 
France, where he.had lived since 1961 . Under a 
false name, he entered the country on an 
underground mission on behalf of the ANC- 
affiliated group, Okhela, to which he be- 
longed: He was tried and sentenced to nine 
years’ imprisonment, of which he served 
seven, much of it in solitary confinement. Once 
■ arrested, he seemed to lose his stomach for the 
struggle, and while he did not betray his com- 
rades, Breytenbach admits that the experience 
of interrogation, trial and imprisonment broke 
him - an admission which contributes to the 
Impression of reliability and authenticity ema- 
nating from The True Confessions. 

. If is uttusual, though not unknown, for a 
while man' to go to prison fqr his political 
beliefs in South Africa, and since his release . 
coincided with the increasing volume of low- 
key civil war in. that country, Breytenbach 
found himself,. in 1982, a celebrity. Frqm hav- 
ing been just n writer, pot a very prominent ' 
one , he was now n “prison writer" - and, what’s 
more, one who had served. his Unjo in the 
world's most conspicuous trouble spot. Pub- 
lishers like this sort of thing: Breytenbach’s 
preset that The True Confessions “will rank 1 ' 
among the cliuslc writings from prison";. a 
claim that I am hot about to argue with. The / 
True Confessions Is n moiromenlal. work: one , 
Which gives fultwpresslqq to a man's mortrtttt : 

• Hu ' liinmnni . nitNiniiL ; *.!••' 


whatever he writes, in the faith that it will be 
edified by his distinctive experience. End Pap- 
ers is touted as completing “the publication of 
Breytenbach’s prison writings", which is 
altogether misleading unless one accepts that 
everything an ex-convict writes constitutes 
“prison writings". 

For all his having sought, and discovered, a 
verbal equivalent for pain, for all his intelligent 
alertness to the twists and turns of morality in 
an immoral State, Breytenbach is frequently 
an untidy writer, addicted to diversions, un- 
able to resist puerile jokes and puns. “It is bad 
manners to talk with your mouth full of 
words", he remarks, and one is often tempted 
to use his witticism against him. All three 
books of “prison writings” would have bene- 
fited from firmer editing. The original draft of 
The True Confessions was typed up from tape- 
recordings (“talk talk talk”) and although it 
was conscientiously worked over later, the 
finished product retains a good deal of the 
speaker's natural loquaciousness. 

The tale of Breytenbach's arrest and impris- 
onment is told in the form of a confession to 
Mr Investigator”, the cruel incarcerator, with 
whom the prisoner forms a perverse intimacy, 
and in the face of whom he experiences not 
only, terror and hatred but respect and even a 
horrified liking. Mr Investigator, after all, 
knows more about the wretch behind this 
account than anyone else does. Mr Investiga- 
tor specializes in destroying personality, and 
Breytenbach is quick to admit to him that he 
has succeeded in destroying his. Some pictures 
of him taken during his interrogation later 
appeared in the press: 

And then , maybe they weren’l of me. Those were the 
pictures taken of the hulk that they were excavating 

H T“P? in1, orof ‘hat man who was alive In that web 
atonal lime. 

What The True Confessions does'sd brilliant- 
ly Is relate how a character disappears under 
multiple layers of exile in prison: exiled from 
society at large, from his family, from his for- 
mer life in Paris where he was already an exile 
exiled in solitary confinement from his fellow 

uaS 8nd eVe ? exi!ed - like a pariah, from 
the Afrikaners, his own people,' who are hold- 
ing him. In addition, though, the tale provides 
a chart, as it were, of the process of reconstrud- 
tiqn. In this, the act of writing itself is para- 
b y walking that you learn to 
walk The True Confessions is the story of the 
search for the identity of its own narrator. 
After much bargaining, with the. help of 
[>Ms lodged by t|ie Afrikaner literary estab- 
lishment, Breytdnbadh was finally allowed to 

. wi;Ko in prison (his other request; thkt he be 
waSrcfus^d),oh condition 

: mht he hand m the fruits of his labours at the 

■• to * ee P ” 0 . nolts - In return, 

' .VJ^’ P^^^ topl hisppages would be 

promise. was , 
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Hottentot Room has been rapidly transfnr™ , 
by Katie’s native-loving daughtJinto theC? 
ony Bar. The old relics are torn down andfo 
bar prettily decorated as a kraal, with 2 
drummer poets from Soweto dressed un7 
Africans and singing selections from L. 
Aong and Ipi Tombi. The old inhabitants «,! 
drinking, objects of .merest to the natives 
eat ethnic food with their fingers and drink 
cocktails with names like White Man’s Grave 
Frau Katie stirs in her grave as the singles' hi 
goes blatantly double: Mr Grovender and hfc 
present daughter Anagupta stare into each 
other’s eyes and touch each other’s ear-lobes* 
and Mona May snuggles up to Elize, who telk 
her tales of the veld. 

The Hottentot Room is an entertaining 
novel, elegantly written and intricately plot- 
ted. It is also more than that, since the enter- 
tainment seduces us into coming to grips with 
dirty politics and ruthless power games. Fori 
reader of the book for the first time, the sur- 
prise beginnings, contrivances and contrap- 
tions seem tiresomely unnecessary. Theyaie 
not, of course, since in the end they add uploa 
balanced structure aimed squarely at its targel, 
the complete nature of which, however, is one 
no non-Hottentot may ever fully grasp. 


having to practise his essentially private activ- 
ity “knowing that the enemy is reading over 
your shoulder . . . knowing also that you are 
laying bare the most intimate and the most 
personal nerves and pulsebeats in yourself lo 
the barbarians”. The result of this endeavour 
was Mouroir , a collection of stories written ini 
prose deliberately refracted in order to elude 
the philistine scrutiny of Mr Investigator and 
his cohorts' (who, incidentally, included 
Breytenbach’s brothers). 

Every prisoner, in whatever society - even 
those who have to cope only with letter censors 
- learns the art of literary evasion, some be- 
coming expert in making themselves under- 
stood only by those they wish to understand 
them. The thought of a novel whose form and 
content are determined by such constraints is 
an intriguing one, but perhaps Breytenbach 
has succeeded too well in being elusive. While 
parts of the intensely lyrical Mouroir are pleas- 
ing when read sentence by sentence, a collec- 
tion of these sentences yields little. In The Tim 
Confessions he describes writing in the dark, 
suggesting that this “wording” is perhaps "akin 
to the experiments that the surrealists used to 
make In earlier years", and Breytenbach’s 
kaleidescopic prose does have a similarly ran* 
dom feel about it. Obsessed on theonehandby 
the necessity to confess, and, on the other, by 
the omniscience of his totalitarian captors (ex- 
perts in “washing brains"), Breytenbach Iws 
produced in Mouroir a poetic muddle. 

One backs away from these “mirrornoles 
relieved, at first, to find the solid, recognizable 
prose of End Papers. The earliest of its thirty- 
eight items dates from 1967; the latest from 
June of this year. That Breytenbach treats 
them most earnestly is attested by the fact th« 
they are furnished with forty pages of 
Notes”. But for the most part they are 
ably ordinary; “Dear David", for examF* 
solemnly dated like all the others, Isa letttf W 
passing acquaintance in New York; it indu 
its own false starts, plus simple observations 
Parisian life and American women, with t 
announcement that the author is a happy m 
chauvinist (“Never rape a lady against n 
vyishes” is one of his earlier jokes). . 
There are intelligent responses 10 

■ Africa’s unique “conscious banalization 
humanity", to. the call for a cultural boyco - 
and to the axiom that “time . . . is B| aclc \ 

■ the most striking impression End Pap&s ^ 
is that Breytenbach now supposes the wwj 

7 keen to hang on his every word . What he wp 

■ say on the nature of the South Africa ^ 
'oh apartheid, on repression, on the role , 

writer faced by one or more of these, h®s®“ 

■ much grepfer effect iq the context of Ihep 

■ ' cularity fpreed on him by the subject m* 

i The Try? Cdnfessiotii. At his best* , y, . 

v explorefbfbothselfandfoiTTi (andfrwj ^ ... 

. ' claims thqt they are inseparable)! at ■ 

'.■is unable tp recp^nlSte' y jtitting when n® ... ( ... 

.. bhej ; ‘ ‘'‘'-'V' ‘ .kiltbiJi' • • 

•bit; . n.ju’i o a v ft I :V* ... 
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Chekhov’s carrot and other questions 


Anne Duchfine 


JULIAN BARNES 
Staring at the Sun 
195pp. Cape. £9.95. 
0224024140 


This new book, Julian Barnes’s fourth, is 
slightly more of a novel than was Flaubert's 
Parrot, in that its central female figure, Jean, 
ages from about nine - she is seventeen in 1939 
- to ninety-nine in 2021; but essentially it is a 
free-ranging flight over all the kinds of ques- 
tions we ask ourselves continually, such as 
“Why is the mink excessively tenacious of 
life?" (if that is imprinted in childhood, as with 
Jean), to some of the last things: life and death, 
suicide, God, and how to deal bravely with 
them all - about which we have to find our own 

answers. 

ft also, concluding as it does in the 2020s, 
lakes in some bruisingly funny moments at the 
expense of our attitudes to question and 
answer at tlte present dawn of the Information 
Age, when we are being encouraged to consult 
the computers as earnestly as our ancestors 
consulted entrails. Thus, for instance, GPC, 
the General Purposes Computer, begun in 


1998, and opened in 2003, which stores “every- 
thing contained in ail books published in all 
languages”, is “not only democratic in input, it 
was also democratic in output. You keyed in 
with your social security number, and output 
was measured lo your level of understanding." 
The more oracularTAT -The Absolute Truth 
- is newer, and not yet so freely accessible; 
using it involves a medical certificate and writ- 
ten permission from living relatives. 

Images of flight abound here, beginning with 
a prelude in which Sgt-Pilot Prosser, in his 
wartime night-flying Hurricane, drops his alti- 
tude by 10.000 feet, and therefore sees the sun 
rise twice: “an ordinary miracle which he 
would never forget”. Prosser, later billetted 
with Jean’s family, explains to her that he is 
“twice burnt”, or “windy", and will not survive 
his return to flying duties; thus impinging on a 
great many of the book’s preoccupations with 
courage in relation to living and dying, and 
with the question of suicide. (Also lie Hies by 
night in a red and black universe, us white and 
green lights would spoil night vision; much 
later Jean wonders if faith might he like that: 
“either they’d fitted the right instrument panel 
or they hadn't. It was a design feature, a capac- 
ity; nothing to do with knowledge or intelli- 
gence or perceptiveness"). 


No certainty of ease 


Mansel Stimpson 


JANICE ELLIOTT 

Dr Gruber's Daughter 

159pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £9.95. 

0340397624 


Janice Elliott's splendid new novel falls into 
two parts. In the first, a thin, shadowy girl 
calling herself Vera gradually makes her way to 
the house known as 161 Radpole Road. A 
home for illegal immigrants and for one Eng- 
lish woman (the middle-aged don Elenora 
Hitch, who is living in exile from a world which 
makes her uneasy), it is ruled by a foreigner. 
Use Lamprey. Bewigged and confined to a 
wheelchair. Use is an absurd figure but also a 
formidable one. The darker tone is confirmed 
by her premonition of a girl arriving to con- 
front her. So, while the reader enjoys being 
introduced tojhose living in the house (the 
Countess, the servant-like Babakov, the young 
Pole Janusz, Gruber in the attic), expectation 
Is increased by our realization that the threat- 
ening figure imagined by Use, who wishes to 
dismiss her as pure fancy, is real and is getting 
nearer. 

The success of Dr Gruber's Daughter lies in 
its strikingly individual and daring combina- 
tion of comedy arid drama. The involvement of 
the snooping Sergeant Rainbird leads to scenes 
of feree, with his own men regarding him as a 
suspicious figure, and a narrow escape from 
arrest as a rapist. Humour surfaces elsewhere 
loo, not always with equal aplomb. A neigh- 
bouring couple, the Mowles, also feature in the 
story -Mrs Mowle’s fantasy friendship with the 
Queen (this is 1953, and she habitually refers to 
. her as Lilibet) seems a bit forced. But Elenora 
Flitch’s late discovery of her own sensual feel- 
ings leads to a finely calamitous attempt to lose 
.her virginity with a student who is less experi- 
enced than she supposes (“You are a virgin? 
Oh dear* so am I. Perhaps we should have a 
°up of tea beforfc we carry on.") 

Yet the book’s . themes. are serious ones. 
Mother Martin in the local convent remarks to 
hfewlf that there is no certainty of ease within 
or without these walls. The experience of life 
Ppftrayed in the book reflects that, on all 
? «vels, including its mismatched relationships. 
Elliott grasps the nettle early on, inserting in a 
.fentasy of Babakov's a reference to the ovens 
Auschwitz. Even the farce turns black; only 
to® youngster*, 'Janusz and his English girl- 
-friend Posy, are innocent enough being 
.|5™Httticalty. self-absorbed - to be largely ob- 
. ItVious to the.conflict between good and evil. 

• than ten years on , war guilt is stiilan issue, 

I ^foipoare the crimes which might be com- 

; ^to^d by victlms to protect themselves. 

• |t IS revealed, the secret of l6l Rad- 
%^d - proves almost too clever - it 

to turn the book Into a certain kind of 
7 ^^ r, Yet the .novel goes, deeper than that 


would suggest. Remembering the Nazi past, 
the book confidently asserts that people will be 
caught up by history in the same way in the 
future: there will be other monsters, other vic- 
tims, other passengers. 

Meanwhile the day-to-day struggle between 
good and evil goes on. In Dr Gruber’s Daugh- 
ter the latter seems to produce the more strik- 
ing representatives, even though religious 
figures are there in the background. These are 
not immune from the writer's mockery, as 
when the convent hires a television set to watch 
the Coronation and it is revealed that Mother 
Martin's preference is for I Love Lucy. Yet, 
just as the book's comedy is not a denial of its 
seriousness, such humour does not prevent the 
good being represented by the forces of faith. 
Janice Elliott's finest stroke comes in the last 
paragraph, when she unexpectedly evokes a 
distant echo of another serious comedy, T. S. 
Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. 


Prosser, in fact, provides much of the recur- 
rent imagery throughout the hook, which final- 
ly becomes a kind uf web thrown over the 
whole story. The author flics us through it ttl 
many different levels: some times low enough 
to overhear human voices, on the golf course, 
in a kitchen; sometimes looping exuberant 
loops of play and irony, or banking and rolling 
into morduntly funny authorial digressions (on 
life-insurance, say, or air-t ravel); sometimes 
holding a steady course towards the stars. Ihe 
sun, and space, where we know we are all lost. 

The book is divided into three (unnamed) 
parts. In the first, Jean, a rather pallid child, 
caddying for her distinctly unreliable Uncle 
Leslie, matures into marriage nt eighteen 
(celebrated by some painfully funny encoun- 
ters with a Dutch cap), and considers herself 
“settled ’’. Her intelligence is always un- 
demanding, peculiarly colourless, tentative 
and fluid - and like water, it reaches in to every- 
thing. The epigraph for this part, however, is 
from Chekhov’s letters, when he is asked about 
the meaning of life: “It is like asking what a 
carrot is. A carrot is a carrot , and nothing more 
is known." 

Part Two, however, its epigraph a graffito 
circa 1984 - “Three wise men - are you ser- 
ious?” - brings Jean into contact with very 
much more, including contemporary issues 
such ns feminism and tourism. She hns, first, 
twenty barren years of marriage (“when she 
thought of Michael and sex she Imagined an 
over-filling water-tank which occasionally had 
to be drained; it didn’t have to be done loo 
often, it wasn’t exactly a nuisance, it was just 
part of running the house"). Then she con- 
ceives, nnd leaves her husband, to mnke a bet- 
ter life for herself and her son, Gregory. Greg- 
ory grows older very undemandingiy too (“In 
the old days there had been tribes wandering 
around who believed they were the only tribe 
on earth, and whose belief was not shaken by 
the appearance of other tribes. People who 
were called successes reminded Gregory of 
these tribes"), and Jean takes off even further, 


into travel. She visits Chinn, as the author, 
plainly, has done loo. (The ceremonious 
Chinese greeting, on unexpectedly meeting a 
friend, he says, is "The sun has risen twice 
today"). She also, after making a list of the 
seven natural wonders of life - what might be 
called its “ordinary miracles”, available to 
almost all of us - visits a slightly emended list of 
the seven wonders of the world: the Pyramids 
instead of Ihe catacombs, and - as Uncle Leslie 
hud told her the Turks ate hedgehogs - the 
Grand Canyon instead of St Sophin. The 
Grand Canyon prompts several characteristic 
authorial thoughts: for instance, that wc say 
“against nature” when we mean “against 
reason” (“It was nature which provided the 
miracles, the hallucinations, the beautiful 
trickery”), and that the other wonders were all 
man-made, but "Nature hnd thrown up the 
seventh, and it was the seventh which had 
thrown up the questions”. 

She is also attracted into bed by Gregory's 
girl-friend, though this is not consummated, 
and it is snd to have to say that Rachel, with her 
"swivelling brown eyes” nnd “fierce brown 
glare”, strikes a rather strident note among the 
rest of the small, mild choir of characters, nnd 
even encourages some gawkicr cadences than 
is common in this writer. 

In Port Three (“Immortality is no lenrned 
question” - Kicrkeganrd), in 2021, Jean is 
ninety-nine, "an alert, tidy, sympathetic old 
Indy who, if she hadn't necessarily attained 
wisdom, had at least discarded all stupidity”. 
Gregory now moves cent re-stage, to ask the 
computers about the things which continue to 
vex them both, from the mink, in Jean’s case, 
to all the ones about God and death. In the 
end, they charter a plane to see the sun setting 
- once only - in the west. 

This small, packed book is impossible, in 
short, lo “summarize”; markers, merely, can 
be placed, to suggest its teasing fullness, its wit, 
inrisiveness, gentleness and generosity. Julian 
Barnes is forty now; a cheering aspect of the 
twenty-first century. 


New Philosophy from Cornell . . . 


Justice and Equality Here and Now 

Edited by FRANK S. LUCASH. Eight outstanding scholars contribute to this collec- 
tion of original essavs on the philosophical foundations and p^iticaMmplfcatlons ol 


Crimefile 


lion of original essays on the philosophical foundations ana ponticaumpiicaiio » ui 
egalitarian justice. Contributors: Walter Bems, Allan Bloom, G.A. Cohen, Will am 
Galston, Judith N. Shklar, Charies Taylor, Michael Walzar. $8.76 paper; $24.75 cloth 


T. J. Binyon 


Ought, Reason, and Morality 

The Collected Papers of W.D. Falk 

By W.D FALK. With a Foreword by Kurt Baler. This welcome volume collects the 
hitherto scattered and often difficult to obtain papers of W.D. Falk, one of our most 


SIMON BRETT 
Dead Giveaway 


llllllOiiuaiiauDiau uiihwmi, r— r-— — ■ — - - . ' - . 

distinguished and Influential moral philosophers. Five of the fourteen papers In this 
collection have not been published before. $32.95 


176pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 


0 575 03719 9 


Out-of-work actor Charles Paris hits the 
bottom, showbizi-wise, when he is invited to 
take part lA the pilot for a television give-away 
panel game, If the Cap Fits, which involves 
much unfunny playing about with hats. At the 
climactic moment the presenter, one of the 
most hated men on television, takes a swig 
from his glass, turns blue, and expires; Chwles 
is persuaded to investigate the murder. Plot 
thinnish, but Paris is always good value, and 
the description of television Ufe pleasingly 
vicious. 


Rationality, Religious Belief, 
and Moral Commitment 

New Essays In the PhOo«ophy of ReBglon 

Edited by ROBERT AUDI and WILLIAM J. WAINWRIGHT. The thirteen papers in this 
collection represent new work by many of the leading philosophers of religion n 
America: Marilyn McCord Adams, Robert Merrihew Adams. Kenneth Konyndyk. 
Ralph Mclnerny, George I. Mavrodes, Nelson Pike, AMn Plantlnga, Philip L. Quinn, 
James F. Ross, William L. Rowe, Nicholas Wclterstorff, and the editors 

$14.25 paper; $46.75 cloth 


CATHERINE AIRD 

A Dead Liberty 
216pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0 00 231497 5 


Science, Faith and Politics 

Francis Bacon and the Utopian Roots of the Modem Age 

By JERRY WEINBERGER. Weinberger here seeks to establish Francis Baton's 
riahlful place among Ihe founders- with Machlavelli and Hobbes— ol ihe modern 
political tradition, claiming that Bacorfs view of the sources of Ihe modern age has 

great resonance for the problems of con temporary society. . $35.75 

The Logic of God Incarnate 

Bv THOMAS V MORRIS. This book provides a philosophical examination and de- 
fense of one of ihe central tenets ol traditional Christian theology - the doctrine of ihe 
Incarnation, the metaphysically remarkable claim that Jesus of Nazareth was one 
and the same Individual as God the Son. “A valuable book which breaks new ground 
In applying modern philosophical techniques In a plausible attempt lo make sense of 
the Chalcedoniart definition." - R.G . Swinburne, Oxford, $21 .95 


Accused of poisoning Kenneth Carline, an em- 
ployee in her father’s civil engineering business 
and possibly, her former boyfriend, with 
hyoscine in his chilli con came, Lucy Durmast 
becomes resolutely mute and is given a week 
fordontempt of court. Which glwa P®“ cti ^; 
Inspector C. D. Sloan, accompanied by he 
irrepressible Detective-Constable Crosby, the 

opportunity to go through the case again. 
Another elegantly written. neatly turo^ 
very welcome chapter - the . thirteenth ^ in 
Catherine Alrd’s chronicles of crime in 
•Calltthire. \ 


Now in paper.:. 

Marxism In the USSR 

A Critical Survey of Current 
Soviet Thought 

By JAMES P. SCAN LAN. 

$16.45 paper; $38.50 cloth 


Virtues and Vices 

By JAMES D. WALLACE. 

$8.75 paper; $24.75 cloth 


Impartial Reason 

By STEPHEN L DARWALL 


$10.95 paper; $27.45 cloth 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 

do "frevpr Brown Associates, Suite 7B 
26 Charing Cross Road, London WC2H OLN England 
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'Strangers from Within' into 'Lord of the Flies 


On William Golding's 75th 
birthday, Charles Montcith 
recalls how he came to publish 
‘Lord of the FI ies’ 

The typescript was uncut icing. Bound between 
two pieces of cardboard, the sheets had a dog- 
eared, shop-soiled, dovvn-al-hcc! look. The 
edges of the first dozen or so were yellowish, 
evidence that they, and they alone, had been 
read a number of limes; the remainder v tc 
whiter but not pristine. Though f had been a 
publisher for less than a month, 1 could already 
spot a manuscript that had been the rounds and 
this was an obvious cxnmple. A short sub- 
mission letter, written from Salisbury, was 
attached: “I send you the typescript of my 
novel Strangers from Within which might be 
defined as an allegorical interpretation of a 
stock situation. I hope you - will feel able to 
publish it." It was signed "’William Golding”. 

A Tuesday afternoon in late September 
1953. As usually happened on Tuesday after- 
noons, three or four editors were weeding out 
tfio week's haul of manuscripts in preparation 
for Wednesday's weekly editorial committee, 
appropriately, if somewhat quaintly, called the 
Book Committee, at which decisions were 
made. Strangers from Within was in the pile 
pushed in my direction. Our professional 
reader - she read for u number of other 
publishers ns well as Faber and also for a lead- 
ing literary agency - had already given it one of 
her "quick looks" and her verdict was in green 
ink at the top of the author's letter: “Time: The 
Future. Absurd and uninteresting fantasy nb- 
out the explosion of an atomic bomb on the 
colonics and a group of children who land in 
jungle country nenr New Guinea. Rubbish and 
dull. Pointless. "This was followed by a capital 
R enclosed in a circle, the symbol for "reject". 

1 opened it expecting nothing and after the 
first dozen or so pages was inclined, like so 
many readers before me, to abandon it at that 
point. They described a nuclcnr -war. Re- 
membering them now, more than thirty years 
later, my impression is that they were power- 
ful, if occasionally overwritten, and that they 
contained, initially, no characters at ail. Later 
the focus shifted earthwards and to a hurriedly 
organized evacuation of schoolchildren des- 
tined, presumably, for the Antipodes. The 
planes in which they flew had detachable 
cabins, “p^senger tubes”, which could be re- 
leased by the pilot in toto to float to earth 
beneath giant’ parachutes. The focus altered 
once again to’ one particular plane, to a Fierce 
air battle over the Pacific, to the release of the 
“passenger tube]’, to the island and, at last, to 
some human beings. They were all boys. 

As I read on I found that, reluctantly, [-was 
becoming not merely interested but totally 
gripped. The island was vividly, brilliantly real 
and the boys were real boys: despite his half 
promise, Ralph"* betrayal oF the secret of 
Piggy’s nickname; the appalling sycophantic 
laughter 6 f the crowd; Jack's authority over his 
choir. A fat, spectacled boy at school myself, I 
squirmed for Piggy. I said that [ would take the 
• manuscript home to read properly and when [ 
had finished It 1 found it unforgettable. Indeed, 
to anticipate a little, as I read and reread itover 
the next mouth or two, thought about It, dis- 
- cussed ft with colleagues and with the author 1 , it 
. came to dominate my imagination completely. 

I found that, increasingly, I kept talking about 
it. Until friends began to hint that I , was ; 

.becoming a Golding bore. 

Bui 1 realized that the novel Imd flaws which 
| seriously .weakened it nhd might, for some 
i. reader make ft a partial or total failure. Some 
. were superficial - commas which studded the 
■ Pag* as thickly ns currants in a fruit loaf,- 
Piggy’s “common"* speech - his ! "ass-mar", i 
"them fruit" - laid on with too heavy n hand; 
but these could easily be put right. Two others 
; were more serious. 

'■ Thp firat was structural. In addition to the 
I^ng description pf atomic war at the begin- 
ning, there were two further occasions on 
which (lie scene shifted from the island to what 
was happening in the world outside: an "inter-: I 

lude" occurring about; half-way : through and , 
describing an afr battle’ many miles above the i 
island which culminated in (he body of the « 
dead oilman, the ""Beast from Air% drifting ] 
' by parachute; aiKjVflt the very eiid, an -| 


outline of the Icthnl manoeuvres in which the 
“trim cruiser”, the whole fleet of which it 
formed part and the enemy fleet opposing it, 
I were engaged - rather too clearly placed there, 
I thought, to show thaL what had happened on 
the island was a fabie. reflecting in miniature 
what was happening in (lie adult world. These 
passages needed severe pruning. 

The second flaw, more fundamental and 
much more difficult, was Simon. Simon was 
Christ; or, too obviously, a Christ figure. At 
times he would retire to a secret place in the 
jungle hidden behind a mat of creepers, where 
a Voice spoke to him from the green candle- 
buds as they opened in the scented dusk to 
reveal their white flowers; a vision assured him 
with prophetic certainty, and he assured 
Ralph, at a moment of appalling doubt, that 
Ralph would get home safely; when the boys' 
fragile society began to fall apart and Jack and 
his blood-smeared hunters began their 
murderous dances, Simon led the boys, or 
some of them, on Good Dances on the beach. 
Alone and terrified he confronted and was not 
vanquished by the Lord of the Flies - a literal 
translation of Beelzebub, as Golding later told 
me. Simon alone, despite his weakness, the 
threat of epilepsy, taunts that he was “batty", 
seemed untuinted by an otherwise universal 
stain, in the end he was murdered. 

To put it crudely and insensitively, Simon 
was not to me, and would not be, I suspected, 
to most readers, wholly credible. I do not, in 
fact, think (hat [ fully understood the problem 
at the time and it is only in the light of 
Golding's other novels and later discussions 
with him that I see it more clearly now. Simon 
is not only a boy, a fully and totally human boy; 
he is one of those rare people who are in fact - 
it is impossible to avoid these imprecise and 
difficult words - “numinous" or “charismatic". 
Nathaniel in Pincher Martin and, most clearly 
of all, Matty in Darkness Visible are later varia- 
tions on the same mysterious theme. But 
Simon, as he first appeared, was not entirely 
successful. For the reader - or at any rate for 
me — the suspension of disbelief was a very 
unwilling one and the only idea I had was that 
any purely miraculous events in the narrative 
must be made ambivalent, eliminated or 
"toned down” in such a way as to make him 
explicable in purely rational terms. At ftie 
same time his importance, indeed his 
centrality, must be preserved. 

At the next Book Committee I reported that 
the novel was odd, imperfect but potentially 

The final hurdle was the Sales 
Director ... a real professional 
. . . The book, he said } was 
unpublishable. 

very powerful and that I Would like to discuss it 
with the author. There was general doubt, not 
unnaturally in view of the description I had 
given of it and the reservations I had ex- 
pressed; and it was decided that it should have 
several more readings before any contact was 
made. Two editorial colleagues agreed with my 
verdict; Geoffrey Faber took it and was also 
prepared, though with doubts, to support me. 
The final hurdle was the Sales Director, who, 
like our reader, was reg&Fded as a real pro- 
fessional who could tell by instinct whether or 
not a book would sell. He kept- it for a weekor 
two but eventually brought it to a Book Com- 
mittee meeting where we all waited for his 
verdict, which he gave-he was a kind-hearted 
man - wijh h ruefully apologetic glance at me. 
The book, he said, was unpublishabld. This led 
to a heated discussion at the end of which It was 
, decided -it his was chiefly due to Geoffrey, who 
was unwilling to dampen too abruptly a young 
editor’s enthusiasm - that I could meet the 
author and discuss the changes I thought would 
improve the book, but that I must make it cleir 
that the firm was in no tyay committed to . 
publishing it: 

Golding and I firet met in, early December, I • 
was nervous and so, I suspect, was he: he was ' 
the first of “my" authors: In. advance I had 
speculated a good deal about him and had - 
decided that he was almost certainly aiyoung, 
or youngish, clergyman; for. tjie more I thought . .. 
about the novel i -tjie - more its . theological . 
substructure bfwme apparent.. Brought tip a 
Presbyterian ds I; had been;, with .parts' Of (he ’ . 
Shoriet i.C^techjsnt immovably. embedded, iri • 


my mind, I could recognize Original Sin when I 
saw it: “the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want of 
original righteousness and the corruption of 
man's whole nature, together with all the 
actual transgressions which profted from it". 

So the neatly trimmed beard - clerical 
beards were not so common then as they are 
now - the grey flannel trousers and tweed 
jacket surprised me; but when Golding told me 
he was a schoolmaster I realized that I had 
been stupid. Only a schoolmaster would know 
so intimately, and with such precision of detail, 
how awful boys could be. We talked at length 
and at the end I felt that a cautious trust and 
even liking had established themselves be- 
tween us. I made my suggestions, rather ner- 
vously, and Golding, to my relief, promised to 
take the typescript back with him and, in the 
light of a rereading, consider them. 

About ten days later he sent me 

some bits of the emended version of my novel - the 
beginning, the middle and the end. I've done away 
with the separate bits, Prologue, Interlude, Epi- 
logue. and as you'll see, merged them into the body 
of the text. Furthermore, Chapter On? now begins 
with the meeting of Piggy and Ralph and I’m allow- 
ing the story of how they got there - or all that is 
necessary of it - to come out in conversation. Simon 
is the next job, nnd a more difficult one. I suppose 
you agree that I must convey a theophany of some 
sort or else he won’t be as big a figure as he ought. 
I’m going to cut down the elaborate description of it, 
though, and try lo get the same effect by reticence. 
Then I'm distributing odd bits and pieces of 
“Simonry" throughout the text, to build him 
up .... I'm making Piggy’s speech ungrammatical 
but not misspelling it ... . Rereading the novel as a 
si ranger to it, I’m bound to agree with almost all your 
criticism and am full of enthusiasm and energy for 
the cleaning up process. In fact I'm right back on the 
island. 

The changes were even better than I had hoped 
for. All that I had suggested was a drastic 
shortening of the "nuclear war" passages, but 
Golding's solution was more radical and totally 
successful. They had disappeared completely 
and the novel's new opening could not have 
been bettered. In my reply I congratulated him 
and suggested a few other, fairly superficial 
changes which he accepted a few days later in a 
letter with which he enclosed the redrafted 
“Simon" passages. It is clear from my reply - 
which rereads, I fear, rather pompously - that I 
was still not completely satisfied. 

Here are the “Simon" bits back again, with my tenta- 
tive emendations pencilled in. I think you have hit on 
the right approach to this most tricky of all the prob- 
lems in the novel; and my emendations are again 
simply “toning down" of emphasis. I think the dan- 
ger to be guarded against now is turning Simon into a 
prig, a self-righteous infant who insists on saying his 
prayers in the dorm while the naughty boys threw 
pillows at him. In the early stages I feel it is enough 
simply to indicate that he is in some way odd, differ- 
ent withdrawn; and therefore capable of the lonely 
ratified courage of facing the pig's head and climbing 
the mountain top. The allegory, the theophany, is 
the imaginative foundation and like all foundations is 
there to be concealed and built on. 


Before long, Golding returned the typescript 
m what was to be, by and large, its final form. 
He had been ill, running a very high tempera- 
ture which was partly due to tonsillitis and 
partly to “the effort of patching-so much more 
wearing than bashing straight ahead at a 
story". With this version I was, by and large, 
satisfied, though I thought a few small changes 
might be made with advantage; and when I 
reported all this to the Book Committee it was 
decided, at long last, to accept the book for 
publication. I suggested we offer Golding what 
was then our usual advance for a first novel 
£5°, but in view of the author's patience 
Geoffrey Faber made it £60. And so it. was 
settled. - 

The next problem was the. title. In our 
earliest exchange of letters I had said that 
Strangers from Within didn’t seem to m$ right- 
pth too abstract and. too explicit - and 
Golding did not demur. Indeed, he began at 
aUernatives - “ A Cry .of Chil- 
UnJ"’ 0 Ni « ht , m f 2 Island”, “To Find an-Is- 
land . Bpth l Andmy editorial colleagues 
offered suggestions- my pwn favourite hunling- 
which is set on an ■ 
teland>. .but Alan ..Pringle, an edifor • 
ngh ly reput 5 d to be good at titles, who even- : 

bastarried 

° ‘ i . b Poshly most memorable title • • 

‘ — of.the Second • , 
. World War. Chajjter titles were the rtextprpb- 


lem. Our Production and Design de Mrt m 

was adamant that a decent-looking novS 

havechapter titles to be used asrunninsS 
and Golding, though he said bis 
slightly against them, accepted without bZ 
protest a list of suggestions I sent him 

The book went into “page on galley" nmnf, 
which looked like galleys but were half £ 
length and it was only then that l carried ohm 
final editorial operation - cutting Ralph’s hair 
In the desperate chase at the end. when Raw, 
is being hunted down by Jack and his pack £ 
long, unshorn locks keep falling blindiiriy 
over his eyes, symbolizing effectively S 
perhaps too heavily, the descent of irrational- 
ity, instinct, panic, over reason and intel- 
ligence. Golding was as patient as ever: “Byall 
means cut Ralph’s hair for him. I had some 
doubts of it myself." So I simply look out even 
other reference to it. The Production depart- 
ment completed its work and Sales took ov«. 

Before publication we made various effort 
to whip up some advance publicity but with 
only modest success. John O' London's 
ly, that forgotten literary periodical, was to 
make it "Novel of the Month" but ceased 
publication a week before the accolade was to 
• be conferred; a committee set up by the first 
Cheltenham Festival did not even short-list it 

Eliot . . . was told by a friend at 
the Garrick that Faber had 
published an unpleasant novel 
about small boys behaving 
unspeakably on a desert island. 
In some mild alarm , he took a 
copy home. 

for their First Novel award - nor did it have any 
better luck with the Authors’ Club’s annual 
Silver Quill. The Book Society, then a very 
powerful body, promised a reference to it, 
though no more, in their monthly magazine. 

On September 17, 1954, Lord of the Flies 
was at last published, by a curious coincidence 
exactly a year after it was first submitted. Its 
early reception by reviewers was usually good, 
and even, on occasions, enthusiastic. E. M. 
Forster add C. S. Lewis both praised it. Eliot, 
who had not read it before, was told by a friend 
at the Garrick that Faber had published an 
unpleasant novel about small boys behaving 
unspeakably on a desert island. In some mild 
alarm, he took a copy home and told me next 
day that he had found it not only a splendid 
novel but morally and theologically impecc- 
able. The book begnn not only to be talked 
about but to sell and before very long we had lo 
order a reprint. In the United States, where we 
had great difficulty in plaring it, it made little 
impression at first, but after a year or two,* 
paperback edition began to spread like forest 
fire through university campuses, at first on the 
West Const and then in the rest of the country. 
Personally, I was first alerted to what was hap 
pening when an article on Golding appeared^ 
the Hudson Review. And finally the book be- 
gan to be “set" at university level, at A L« wl < 
finally at O Level, in Great Britain and then it 
equivalent levels abroad. By now there are 
translations of it into twenty-six language 5 ' in- 
cluding Russian, Thai, Japanese, Sloya , 
Serbo-Croat, Catalan, Icelandic and Persian 
and versions in Indonesian and Malayalara 
in preparation. Sales of Faber editions a ? 
total over three million copies, but there is 
record, so far as I know, of total sales througn 
out the world. They must be astronomical- 
\ In December 1983 Golding invited me w 
accompany him and his wife to Stockholm 
the Ndbel ceremonies; and oii.the evening 
the presentation there was a great bal1 
the laureates and their entourages yet* PL. 
sen ted to the King and Queen. G*" 
Gustav - a Spectacled, serious-looking [Jj .. g 
man - shook Golding's hand warmly. M ^ 
great pleasure to meet you, Mr Gold,n J' , » 
said. "'I had to do Lord of the Flies at sc 

Copyright © Charles Monteith, 1986 . 

This article forms a chapter /» William 
the Man and his Books: A tribute on ms, 
birt hday, edited by John Carey, tobep uo ‘ 
by FAber and Faber Ltd on Septe&b er • . ; 

reviewed tin a later issue of ffie.TLS- . 
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Nezo Philosophy Titles 


The Victoria County 
History 

Sir, - The questions which Andor Gomme 
raises in his review (August 29) of A History of 
Shropshire, Volume Eleven, about the objec- 
tives and methods of the Victoria County 
History deserve an airing. The staff and also 
the academic committee which supervises the 
VCH indeed have them constantly in mind and 
discuss them from time to time . The plan of the 
VCH has been retained in its main outlines 
because to embark now on a completely new 
course would be to abandon the existing series 
unfinished and to take on a task at least twice as 
large as that which the VCH already faces. The 
early volumes are admittedly not fully ade- 
quate by modern standards, but the users of 
the VCH, both academics and ,the interested 
public, complain much more when there is no 
VCH for the place or topic which they are 
seekingthan when the volume is an early one. 
Partly for that reason, it is the policy to apply 
the whole effort to producing new volumes 
rather than to revising the old ones. 

The VCH, divided county by county along 
the historical boundaries, has for each county 
general sections and topographical sections. 
We have now reached a stage where very few 
of the general sections, over the country as a 
whole, remain to be published. The topo- 
graphical sections are divided parish by parish, 
and each parish history is arranged by topics. 
Although a reader interested in one particular 
period or in particular phenomena might find 
some other arrangement more convenient, we 
have not found an alternative to the plan 
inherited from the early VCH which is more 
effective over the whole of the historical period 
and for the comprehensive coverage of all 
topics. 

Although at first sight it may look as though 
the formula has hardly been touched, the 
content of the volumes has in fact undergone 
far-reaching changes during the past forty 
yean, in response to demand from inside and 
outside the VCH. Some things are much the 
same, others have been changed, a few have 
been omitted, and many have been newly 
introduced. A comparison of Shropshire , 
Volume Eleven, with, for example, Worcester- 
shire, Volume Three (1913), shows that the 
change Is one of kind and not only of scale. 
Detail which seems trifling to one reader is just 
what another is looking for. The treatment of 
architecture is a special instance: whereas the 
VCH used to have a large architectural staff 
and concerned Itself only with medieval build- 
ings, parish churches, and manor houses and 
mansions, describing them in detail, it now 
iries to indicate the historical interest of 
buildings of all types and all periods. Until a 
few years ago the publication of inventories by 
ihe Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments was assumed to make the description of 
buOdings by the VCH less necessary; the new 
1*% of the RCHM to which Professor 
Gomme alludes (the rumours mentioned are 
entirely new to me and are unfounded) has 
squired a reconsideration of VCH practice, 
but there is not much that can be done so long 
there is only one architectural specialist on 
the staff. 

AH concerned with the VCH would warmly 
welcome faster progress. With an average of 
three volumes a year since 1976, it is not as slow 
“ Homme suggests! Although completion of 
we whole series looks frighteningly remote, we 
hope that each of the twelve counties now in 
Progress will be finished in the foreseeable 
lure. Given the limited resources available, 
mv, .volumes ‘are ■ produced ' as quickly as 
Parole without sacrificing the standards of a 
snarly work of reference, 
tnat background gives somS perspective to 
roiessor Gonime's criticisms of Shropshire, 
ume Eleven. The area covered by the 
how *!! 6 determined mainly by parochial 
.Qdaries, -.which rprovide the most enduring 
’ ^ e industrial history of the area 
:ule history of Lilleshall Abbey are to be 
YoliiS 8 ^ p,lB the general sections in earlier 
> * r0n Bridge is discussed on pages 

■ k- - ■ ougb *iot at great length because it 

■ tinn f en e * te n$ively treated in other publjca- 
' lha» b - • * r 5ad6r is directed. I am sorry 

•' Utah ui e ^ r ^riiritrifr found the! footnotes 
- Tjutl think* jfcls exceptional; if “oi) 


cit" ever refers to a citation more than two 
notes back it is a rare lapse. The index is 
intended to be us helpful as possible, but it still 
seems unnecessary in a Shropshire volume lo 
say that every place other than a greut town 
and not otherwise identified is in that county. 

Our contacts with local historians, record 
offices and libraries suggest that many readers 
enjoy the VCH and find it useful partly just 
because it is predictable and reliable in a 
routine way, offering factual information with- 
out much interpretation and providing a 
starting-point for further research. A scholarly 
work of reference , packing as much material as 
possible into a confined space, is seldom going 
to be highly readable, though our painstaking 
and self-effacing authors do sometimes suc- 
ceed in transmitting their enthusiasm through 
the mass of detail which it is their main function 
to present. 

CHRISTOPHER ELRINGTON. 

Victoria History of the Counties of England, 
Institute or Historical Research, University of 
London, Senate House, London WCI. 

Sir, - "Who now", asks Andor Gomme, (Au- 
gust 29), “takes [a Victoria County History 
volume] off the shelf with any expectation of 
pleasure or even of being fully and usefully 
informed?" Well, I do, for one, and so do many 
historians I know. It would take as much space 
as he has filled to defend the enterprise prop- 
erly; let me say only that as each new bloc of 
pnrishes is covered by the VCH one is able lo 
work on the local history of that area in a way 
impossible for areas not yet covered. Professor 
Gomme may be tired of volumes that seem 
“impenetrable" or “dull"; I, in turn, am tired 
of reviewers who accept these splendid vol- 
umes and then turn the review into a general 
attack on the whole enterprise. It can only give 
encouragement to some already ungenerous 
local authorities to cut back their financial sup- 
port for the series still further. 

D. M. PALHSER. 

Department of History, University of Hull, Cotiing- 
ham Road, Hull. 

Sir, - 1 do not have the knowledge or ability to 
argue with Andor Gomme's carve-up of 
Volume Eleven of the Victoria County History 
of Shropshire (August 29). But if he wants to 
be so magisterial about it all he should not offer 
loose opinion. I can accept facts which might 
be detrimental to Telford - but wherever did 
he get the idea that Telford is “such a 
Cinderella among new towns"7 This sort of 
judgment is subjective - but most people in 
new towns would surely regard Telford and 
Milton Keynes as the big two by most stan- 
dards. Even those disagreeing with that could 
hardly put Telford anywhere near the Cin- 
derella category. Has Andor Gomme actually 
seen the place lately? It is the only town in the 
West Midlands to have achieved a net growth 
in jobs in the last three years. Private invest- 
ment overtook public investment through the 
Development Corporation in 1982 and the 
Enterprise Zone is running out of space so 
rapidly that we desperately want an extension. 

I could go on endlessly - but I suppose if I carry 
on writing after midnight my Volvo estate will 
turn into a. bloody pumpkin. 

DAVID EVERINGTON. 

Telford Development Corporation. Priorslee Hall, 
•Telford, Shropshire. 

Aspects of Copyright 

Sir, - My attention has been drawn to Donald 
Greene’s letter of August 22 in which lie asserts 
that Michael Reed’s recent book. The Age of 
Exuberance, duplicates in title and apparent 
content an earlier work of his own. 

As the publishers of Reed’s book , we would 
point out that it is intended for the intelligent 
general reader who seeks information about 
the social history of the period 1550-1600. Mr 
. Greene’s book was published in the United 
States ns long ago as 1970, and is a textbook 
aimed at American students studying on a 
modular course; to the best of our knowledge 
there has been no British edition. It seems 
; unlikely, therefore, that there should be any 
1 confusion with Reed's ijoOk. 

NORMAN FRANKLIN;. ... '• 

Rout ledge and Kegan Pajil, II New.Feller Lane. 

..'.London EC4. -• .. r . •’ 


Terrorism 

Sir, - Charles Townshcnd’s reference in his 
stimulating review of recent books on interna- 
tional terrorism (August 29) to “the notorious 
tag 'one man's terrorist is another man’s 
freedom fighter’ ’’ puts one in mind of Richard 
Crossman's reminiscences of his wur-time 
experiences (New Statesman , December 15, 
1956): 

1 remember the awkward moment when the Govern- 
ment dropped Draza Mihallovitch and backed Tilo. 
In future, our directive ran, Mihtrilovilch forces will 
be described not as “patriots" bui as “terrorist 
gangs"; we shall also drop the phrase “red handits" 
as applied to partisans and substitute "freedom 
fighters” .... Only later did it dawn on me that 
British Cnbinct Ministers, Archbishops and news- 
paper editors actually believed our propaganda nnd 
took (his moral double-talk seriously. 

Plus f a change .... And not merely in 
Britain, as Chnrles Townshend’s review so 
effectively implies. 

KYR1L FITZLYON. 

2 Arlington Collages, Sutton Lane, London W4. 


Library Ban 


Sir, - Since June or this year the London 
Borough of Hammersmith and Fulham has 
withdrawn News International publications, 
including the TLS, from its libraries. The 
reason is unstated, though I shall not be so arch 
as to pretend I cannot guess it. Here is a case of 
naked political censorship. 

As a writer, 1 take particular exception to 
this, and have informed the Council that 1 shall 
only pay my rates when these publications have 
been restored. 

From the Council's offices flies the red flag. 1 
make no objection to this. Perhaps it may even 
serve as a warning. 

NIGEL FOXELL. 

50 Parfrey Street, London W 6 . 

Charlie Chaplin 

Sir, - May I comment on Harry M. Geduld’s 
dissatisfaction with my review of his edition of 
Charlie Chaplin 's Own Story (Letters, August 
22 )? 

I had indeed taken full note of the reserva- 
tions he quotes; and in fact these seem in no 
way lo affect his confidence in Chaplin's 
substantial authorship of the book: “if ... we 
view them as pure fiction, they are no less 
significant, for like Chaplin’s films we must 
regard them as the fantasies of a great artist " 
(my italics). The cover and title page announce 
without qualification, “Charlie Chaplin’s Own 
Story, Edited and with an Introduction . . 

“In essence", Professor Geduld confidently 
assures his readers in the introduction, l, CCOS 
[Charlie Chaplin’s Own Story ] depicts Chaplin 
as he wished his public to see him in 1916." 

This, though, is hardly consistent with the 
time, trouble and money Chnplin expended on 
getting the book suppressed, or with his 
statement in 1916, through lawyers, that "it is 
purely a work of fiction, holding him lo public 
ridicule and contempt". 

Geduld's assertion that "Chaplin was a 
peculiarly unreliable biographer” is mainly 
argued on the grounds of the enormous 
discrepancies between this spurious 1916 book 
and Chaplin’s authentic Autobiography of 
1964. In justification he declares that “these 
two autobiogrnphids arc equally fascinating, 
equally dubious, and strikingly different". 
Thereupon He sidesteps further dispute on 
authorship: "Having stated these differences, 
any attempt to verify or discredit-one or other 
of these autobiographies Is bound to be a 
largely futile endeavour." 

Why? Six years’ research In primary sources, 
including the private Chnplin archives at 
Vevey and the records of the then. Greater 
London Council, have left me with a much 
heightened regnrd for Chaplin’s honesty as 
autobiogrupher and for his phenomenal mem- 
ory. On the other hnnfl, the legal correspond- 
ence about the suppression of Charlie Chap- 
lin’s Own Story survives ii^full to confirm that 
the book was an imaginative creation by Mrs 
Lane, apart from the incorporation into her ‘ 
258 pages of a newspaper interview under- 
taken almost, a year earlier. Mrs Lanp cannot 
i : v continued overleaf 



Descartes 

ini in< .nrnv. i f \u 


Descartes 

JOHN COTTINGHAM 

In this new introduction to the life, 
thought and works of Descartes, 

John Cottingham places Descartes' 
Ideas in their historical context 
while at the same time showing 
how they relate to a network of 
philosophical problems that are 
still vigorously debated today. 

184 pages, hardback £22.60 
(0 631137874) 

paperback £7.60 (0 631 16046 3) 

David Hume 

Philosopher of Moral 
Science 

ANTONY FLEW 

This comprehensive, critical 
account of Hume's philosophy 
adopts an approach that Is 
distinctive in two ways. First, 
Hume's philosophy is set in the 
context of his whole life's work in 
the Btudy of 'moral subjects' , and 
secondly the book examines 
systematically the relationship 
between Hume's thought and that 
of Descartes. 

200 pages, hardback £22.60 
(0 631 13736 1) 

paperback £7.98 (0 631161868) 

For Truth in 
Semantics 

ANTHONY APPIAH 

Anthony Appiah provides a fresh 
approach to the debate between 
realism and antirealism, arguing 
that antirealism fails in its attack 
on truth-based semantic theories, 
and that many of Its positive claims 
are in fact false. His book adds a 
new dimension to the debate, and 
will open up new aspects of the 
subject. 

Philosophical Theory 

208 pages, £22.50 (0 631 14696 6) 

The Dynamics 
of Belief 

A Normative Logic 

PETER FORREST 

In The Dynamics of Bella/ Peter 
Forrest argues strongly for the 
Importance of logic as a normative, 
or prescriptive, theory. Taking a 
radical yet informed approach he 
does not merely assess the rival 
dainm of the various logics 
available, but considers what 
principles ought to be followed in 
the developments of belief. 
Philosophical Theory 
224 pages, £22.60 (0631146199) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

108 Cowley Road. Oxford OX4 1 JF 
Suits 1503, 432 Park Avenue South. New 
YorhNY 10018 . . 
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COMMENTAK 

Above suspicion 



E. S. Turner 

BEN TRAVERS 
Rookery Nook 
Shaftesbury Theatre 


In 1915 the young Ben Travers went aloft in the 
nose of a Sopwith biplane, armed with a rifle, 
to engage a Zeppelin, which was half-way 
home tit the time. In Rookery Nook he directs 
his fire on a Teutonic gas-hag called Puiz, who 
turns his pretty stepdaughter adrift for eating 
forbidden whortleberries in bed. The arrival of 
this dewy-eyed outcast , in dc\V-snakcd py- 
jamas. at the house of a ncw[y-wed male and 
his unmarried cousin provokes panic and deli- 
rious subterfuge. 

Let no one ask why a Somerset village, so 
soon after the Kaiser's war, should be tyran- 
nized by a whip-wielding Junker, who turns up 
jack-booted in other people's houses, wearing 
his one medal and a pickclhaube helmet. 

Though the community hums with spiteful 
gossip (His step-dauglilcr? Ha!) this world is 
yet an innocent one. Men's legs und backsides 
arc veiled in voluminous bags. Women are 
thought to wenr bodices, though no one really 
knows. Girls in strange houses take off their 
frocks and lend them to girls they have never 
met, without asking Loo many questions. It is 
also a world in which young women can vanish 
fora few hours without the Yard being alerted. 
Rookery Nook - the title alone is a reproach to 
the perversely un memorable play titles of to- 
day - was first produced just after the General 
Strike of 1926. Its author said it had received 
more performances than all his other plays put 
together. It has been modernized; it has been 
turned into u musical; it was Britain's second 
"talkie". Mark Kingston's production, marking 
the author's centenary, is firmly in period. 

Travers wrote the play to order, under the 
sharp eyes of the Aldwych team of Toni Walls 
and Ralph Lynn, who, like boys squabbling 
over sweets, demanded that laughs be appor- 
tioned on a strict fifty-fifty basis. The hard- 
pressed playwright handed out no epigrams 
and only occasionally an American-style wise- 
crack (“If his brain were made of doughnuts he 
would have nothing for the hole in the 


Letter s. ■ 

claim so reputable a role.as that of “ghost”. In 
Ihis instance, she was counterfeiter; and the 
most maddening pert of her deception for 
Chaplin must have been the thanks for her 
“invaluable editorial assistance" which she 
coolly attributed to him on the verso of the 
title-page. 

I should add that, as a historian, I am 
wholly grateful to Professor Geduld and the 
Indiana University Press for making this 

• strange text available once .more for proper 
evaluation.. 

DAVID ROBINSON. . 

Rat 6, 96-100 New Cavendlih Street, London Wt. 

John Dryden 

Sir, - In his review of n\yJolm Dryden (August 
8), David Notices makes a number of untrue 

• and/or misleading assertions which, for the, 
sake of potential readers of the book, it would 

; be useful to point; out. 

; First , Nokes spys that I offer the famous lines 
..abbut the theatre in Dryden's Anne Killlgrew 
Ode “as a straightforward piece of autobiogra- 
phy"* thus Implying (a) that I; display a naive 
, unaware ness of the problems involved jn using 
such poetry as biographical evidence and (b) 
that the lines constitute by themselves my,case 
for seeing a crucial turning-point in Drydeh's 
career In the tnid-168Qsi Neither Implication Is 
cdrtect. The Ode is adduced as one item in a 
complex body of. evidence, presented with 
lengthy accompanying arguments and many 
appropriate' caveats; , 

Second, Nok^s alleges that, in ■ my book, 
"poems, of passages frpm pb«nl s , ; . are con- 
fidently pronounced !*gopd‘ or ‘bad’ according 
to ,c*rfoin clear; ciiforia", lam. indeed con- 
cerned fas any wirier of an (ntroduclbrybbok 


middle"). Jokes sprang spontaneously from 
the desperate business in hand. There were 
catch-phrases like “O misery me!”, as voiced 
by the put-upon Robertson Hare, who did 
wonders for "Indubitably!'' 

Those with long memories may find the two 
main characters disconcerting. Monoclcd 
Ralph Lynn was described by J. C. Trewin as 
“like u Tenniel drawing of the Mad Hatter”; 
un monoclcd Tom Courtenay, u shade old for n 
newly-wed, eschews the more vacuous silly ass 
stuff nnd develops his own line of quiet des- 
peration. leaving other members of the cast to 
go over the top. In the part once played by 
Wnlls, who whs n bit of a raffish bully, Ian 
Ogilvy is rather the (winkling tennis club char- 
mer. But in their own style and on an unfren- 
zied level they have some hilarious moments 
together. Farce demands that people found 
doing something shall pretend to be doing 
something else; so, when the two are surprised 
shouting “You!" at each other they effortlessly 
convert the tiff into a finger-wagging version of 
“Ukulele Lady”. 

As the hen-pecked husband, Derek Smith is 
demonically possessed, bolting under and over 
furniture as if seeking n secret outlet from a 
pantomime kitchen. He stiffens in a trance and 
is carried off like a tailor's dummy by the girl 
fugitive (applause for Georgia Allen). His 
strangled croak on hearing of the approach of 
his wife (Nicola McAullffe) is like the sound 
of a dinner fork being chewed up in a waste 
disposal unit. Peggy Mount's massive house- 
keeper (“Would you like to see my quarters?’’) 
is a neat study in low-minded menace and labo- 
rious ambulation. The bald-headed Pulz of 
Lionel Jeffries recalls Stroheim and Alf Gar- 
nett alike. 

The director’s taste for “business” demands 
that a portly admiral (another blimp caught in 
the playwright’s sights) shall be greeted by that 
knee-bending exercise once de rigueur for 
stage policemen, though one can live a lifetime 
without seeing It perfomed on ship or shore. 
Alas, an educated joke about a lady being 
above suspicion, like Potiphar’s wife, was man- 
gled and fell unnoticed. 

The text of Woman In Mind by Alan Ayck- 
bourn (96pp Faber. £3.95. 0 571 14570 5) will 
be published on September 22. 


on a prolific and uneven writer must be) to 
discriminate between those parti of Dryden’s 
work which are of living interest and those 
which are, in one way or another, limited or 
dull. But I don’t crudely “pronounce" poems 
or passages “good" or "bad". My judgments 
are based on specific examples, analysed as 
fully as space allows. Mokes finds my discus- 
sion of two passages from The Conquest of 
Granada “heavily loaded", but, significantly, 
he doesn’t show why, or if, he finds it unfair or 
inaccurate. Readers will judge for themselves. 

Third, Nokes says that I find Dryden’s vices 
,to be particularly prominent “in Dryden’s 
satiric poetry or the 1600s and. 70s 1 ’. The 
Ignorance of the basic facts of Dryden’s career 
revealed here, I should like to reassure 
readers, is Nokes’s not mine. Apart from Mac 
Flecknoe (which was, anyway, not published 
till the 1680s), Dryden wrote no satires in ihese 
two decades. ' . . ■ 

Fourth, Nokes dismisses my claim (hat the 
best of Dryden’s later verse transcends most of 
that from the first two decades as "unhappily 
perverse”. Readets will judge for themselves 
whether, my fully argued claims for the later 
Dryden are excessive. flat Nokes Is quite 
wrong to suggest that they are eccentric. To say! 
nothing of earlier ciitics, a number of rer 
spected modem Writers, none of ihem special 
ists on the Restoration period (one; ihinks of 
John Broadbetii, Patrick CruttwbH, Donald 
Davie, Geoffrey Origspn^Emrys Jones, C. H. 
Slssprt, George Steiner, ChaHesTbmlinsdn),' 
have gone out of their way to praise Diycfcn’s 
translations; while it Is difficult Jo think of a 
single comparable general critic, who ha* 

. spoken up for the. plays. And readers of my 
bodk j will ; see that;; far from disparaging 
Absafpm and Achtfophel and M&c Pfecknoe in i 
the blftnket wajr Nokes alleges, t pfaifo things 


In extremis 


Carol Rumens 

ALAN AYCKBOURN 
Woman in Mind 
Vaudeville Theatre 


If Alan Ayckbourn had been a woman play- 
wright, he would no doubt by now have been 
the darling of the radical feminists, hailed as a 
chronicler of the woes of heterosexual woman- 
hood. That this side of his imagination has 
been relatively undervalued suggests the op- 
eration of sexism in its less usual form. In fact 
Ayckbourn lias been a consistent and compas- 
sionate explorer of the hidden life of Mrs Aver- 
age, revealing through such characters as Vera 
and Marjorie in Just Between Ourselves, and 
Lucy Compton in Confusions , not only the 
suppressed pain and rage but the curious pow- 
er of such apparently powerless women. 

Susan, the heroine of Woman in Mind, is the 
kind of woman who defines herself only by her 
relationships to others - in this case, her hus- 
band, Gerald, a smug vicar engrossed in writ- 
ing a sixty-page history of the parish, Muriel, 
her Mrs Grundy of a sister-in-law, and her son, 
Rick, incommunicado in some religio-philo- 
sophical commune in Hemel Hempstead. To 
compensate for this less than ideal family, 
Susan has invented a glamorous dream family 
which, forming a neat opposition-movement, 
consists of husband, brother and daughter, all 
devoted to her, and living in gentrified glory on 
a vast country estate. These figments of wish- 
fuifilnient, conjured into hallucinatory life by a 
bump on the head from the garden rake, admi- 
nister to Susan adoringly at fust, but later be- 
come more unpredictable and even menacing; 
before she succumbs finally to her presumably 
fatal injuries, pleading, like a deranged Dido, 
“December bee, December bee". 

The role is a relentlessly demanding one. 
Susan is from the outset in extremis ; she is also 
a character in transition - from her previous 
mousiness via a triumphant sense of self- 
worth, to that self’s tragic disintegration. Julia 
McKenzie, something of an Ayckbourn veter- 
an, turns in a credible performance that rises in 
pitch convincingly as the action progresses, 
though perhaps lacks a certain depth in the 


in both poems very highly indeed, and in terms 
which, I venture to suggest, might have more 
appeal for general readers of poetry than those 
commonly advanced by Dryden specialists - 
which, in my experience, generally have the 
effect of ensuring that, once thfey have gradu- 
ated, students never open their Dryden again. 

DAVID HOPKINS. 

Department of English, University of Bristol, 
3-5 Woodland Road, Bristol. 

Magnus Hirschfeld 

Sir, - T was interested to read Rosemary 
Dirmage’s review (September 5) of Charlotte 
Wolff’s book Mqgnus Hirschfeld : A portrait of 
a pioneer in sexology. However, she hps made 
some mistakes. 

First, she refers.to a Chinese secretary. Tao 
Li (full name, U Shieu Tong) was both a pupil 
aijd lover of Hirschfeld, but was never his 
secretary. , 

Second, she says that little is told in (he book 
about Hirtchfeld’s own sexual life. However, 
Df Wolff states Oh page 9 that Hirschfeld was 
“a masked man"; whq left few remains of his 
•pereonal life because in the Weimar Republic 
homosexuals Were persecuted. Nevertheless, 
on pages 186 and 187, Wolff gives a clear 
, indication of Hinjchfeld’s way of life and sexual 
'-.needs.' ;■ i., • 

; Hirwhfeld’s complexity of character and the 
magnitude of his professional life make ■ it 
impossible, to cbjidcnse a portrait of this- man' 
into a less extensive work than has been 
; produced, by Dt ^iWqlrf; HeLrpmarkable W ■ 


earlier scenes. The main problem is thaifc 
looks a shade too young and bounev fon 
down-trodden vicar’s wife in her forties J 
this is made more noticeable by the f ac t tbu 
Martin Jarvis as Gerald looks a good dealioo 
old to be her husband. It is hard to feel |b 
there has ever been a real reciprocity betweeo 
them, and the pathos of Susan’s predicament 
depends to some extent on the sense Um 
mutual feelings have been lost. Though thereis 
much to relish in Jarvis’s characterization « 
veers a little too close to parody at tin^ 
Josephine Tewson as the martyred Muriel 
however, gets the balance exactly right. 

There is perhaps also a tendency (or the 
main characters to present us, the audience, 
with sealed vignettes as a substitute for it 
teracting with each other (the dream-fan* 
has no such problem). It may be a deliberate 
dramatic ploy, but it has a whiff of playings 
the-gallery that sells the play short. Peter 
Blythe, for example, does not need to workw 
hard at making Bill, the doctor, funny: hlslion 
(of course) and his whole social situation vc 
intrinsically comic enough. Whereas the 
dream-family is rightly given to fulsome exag- 
geration, a touch more quiet naturalism would 
benefit the “real" one. 

One of Susan's desperate questions t 
whether or not she is possessed by demon! 
The Gothic tone of the production makes Ihui 
real possibility, and while, dramatically, ihsk 
genuinely frightening (particularly unnerving 
are the ventriloquistic effects whereby Sims 
and her inventions exchange voices) it detracts 
slightly from the sense that all this is really Ik 
expression of her desperate wish-fulfilment 
and her dawning realization of its limitations. 
The final appearance of the dream-husbml 
Andy attired in Mephistophelean scarlet is 
a Hammer Horror nudge we could do 
without. 

Roger Glossop's set for Susan's fantasy-gu- 
den (a ghostly back-projection of elegant cyp- 
resses and classical statues, completed wilki 
Watteau-esque swing) is all that (s should k 
the real garden, however, seems insuffidendy 
pinched and claustrophobic to justify poet 
Susan’s deluded but truthful comment on ius 
“some place I wouldn’t choose to live in.awo 
in my wildest nightmares”. , 


'A Bridge Through 
Time' 

Sir, - In her letter (September 5), ZelfaHor 
ani says that I mentioned some “small 
in my review of Laila Abou Sairs A dm# 
Through Time (August 15). I did m® 0 ®" 
some errors and could have mentioned set 
more. She also states that these crr0 ” M 
errors of transliteration and therefore 
less acceptable in a book which had been ow 
from an American edition. She says all tnn, 
“the editor responsible for the publ ca 
this book in England”. ' ^ 

First of all, the errors were not enon 
transliteration. I shall only cite tivoe ^ 

1) The word naksa means ' W ac , ' te#vy 
ginates from the verb “to lower 

with tragic medical; military and pa 
notations. This is the word President^ 
used to describe the 1967 defeat an . 
itual state which afflicted Egypt an _jj. 
world as a result. To quote 
tently as nakba , which means c 
With comic dialect overtones, » 

“small” error. ^Walk.tf 1 

2) If someone living in Ghe ^ e 

were to describe herself as overfo J v «oi>- 
butary” of the Thames, one woul ^ 
der what image of London she n . ^ 
Similarly, with someone living in f 
thinking she overlooked a tributary 

There were at leas! twenty errors W ^ 


. his , 

. ' - 7*" ’• . '■ ':Vv •. 'A 

2: The.G^,-.B^on, .NeWrartteupon ' 

■ -.Vi,'.": • : v 


l UCJG were ui — lalms-IO 

Second, when Zelfa Hourani ^ ^ 
“the editor responsible" etc, opU ue 

she js responsible for? By ber acco » 
than passing on foe US edition to I ff. . 

■printer. ' • v ■ . ’ '!• " 

AHPAFSOUEIF, .• wi . : : 

18 , Donat Square, London NWi. 
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Beyond the conventions 


Oswyn Murray 


SOPHOCLES 
The Theban Plays 

BBC2 


His not surprising that most previous attempts 
to present Greek tragedy on television have 
been disasters; there might seem little point in 
Hying to transfer a form of theatre bawled 
through masks over a hundred feet at an audi- 
ence of more than ten thousand on to the most 
private and intimate of all forms of mass com- • 
munication. All the more should we salute 
Don Taylor's remarkable achievement in giv- 
ing us a version of Sophocles' Theban plays 
nhich not only succeeds in the impossible, but 
also manages to say important things about the 
plays themselves. This is surely the dramatic 
event of the year on television. Perhaps we 
should remember that the Greeks thought of 
tragedy os a popular art: Aristotle was only 
repeating general opinion when he said that 
the people were better judges of tragedy than 
those who think they are experts. 

There is careful thought and planning be- 
hind this success of Don Taylor and his produc- 
er Louis Marks. Taylor, rightly dissatisfied 
with existing translations for his purposes, has 
written his own ( Sophocles : The Theban Plays. 
Methuen. Paperback, £1.95. 0 413 42460 X). It 
is in stressed verse, with choruses in stricter 
rhyme, and is both speakable and true to the 
original; his introduction and discussion of the 
problems of translating show that he has 
thought deeply about the purposes such a 
practical acting text must fulfil. The plays were 
recorded as live performances, which un- 
doubtedly enhances their unity and sense of 


occasion. The sets are simple arenas, the 
costumes timeless, slightly Victorian: it is as if 
we are in some strange world of space where 
only the human values are fully familiar. But 
what make the productions work as modern 
versions of the plays are the performances by 
the finest actors of our day; all, including the 
chorus, make their parts meaningful in modern 
terms. 

Sophocles never meant the plays as a trilogy; 
Antigone, in action the latest, was in fact writ- 
ten a generation before his last play, Oedipus at 
Colonus , which is the central one in this per- 
formance. But they retain a strange unity: the 
cross-references between them show that 
Sophocles had throughout his life a single con- 
ception of the Theban story and its uses; and 
the main characters. Creon, Oedipus, Teire- 
sias, Antigone, remain to him constant across 
the decades. 

There is a price to be paid in treating the 
three plays as a unity: except in terms of the 
story line, Oedipus at Colonus does not work as 
a centre play, especially when followed by the 
vigorous certainties and zestful violence of 
Antigone. But the Oedipus at Colonus is very 
difficult anyway for a modern audience since, 
unlike the other two, it offends us in ways 
which no Athenian would have understood. 
The messages of Oedipus the King and Anti- 
gone present no such difficulties of translation; 
these two plays have become archetypal myths 
in western society, and their form is so perfect 
that they have stood as models for all later 
tragic drama: they are if anything too familiar. 
But formally Oedipus at Colonus is, in the 
words of Aristotle, “as nature Is not, episodic, 
like a bad tragedy’’. Worse, incest and the 
tyranny of the state are commonplaces to the 
modern world; our true taboos concern the 
subjects of the Oedipus at Colonus, old age and 


A revolution of feeling 


Rosemary Dinnage 


Hon Luxemburg 
Lomii re Cinema 


Rosa Luxemburg wrote from captivity in 1917 
that she hoped to die at her post, in a street 
fight or In prison. Her wish - in a way - was 
brutally granted only two years later when, at 
*he age of fifty-one, she was summarily shot 
^ thrown Into a canal by the thugs of the 
post-war rigime she opposed. After two hours 
of Barbara Sukowa’s engrossing performance 
a loving and life-loving woman, her end 
shocks. Shd has endured years in prison with 
°P t * m * 8m Qn d she does not want to die. 
"Sriiiessnicht", she whispers as the gun is held 
tobet head; it goes off; within seconds the 
"“y is in the canal and all the force of the 


®°tnan Sukowa has portrayed abruptly blotted 


Luxemburg was bom in Poland and was 
fany forced to flee the country because of her 
uivolvement in underground revolutionary 
JMvements. She went to ZUrich, where she 
°*® ai ? ?ca r arity for her time by gaining a docto- 
wte. in political science.. In ZOrich she con- 
. to work for Polish revolution, although, 
nously, not for Polish nationalism perse, as 
u V* - VCd: in internationalism and much 
Jj^jj-Uiinated the powerful human passion 
* homeland. In her twenties she went on to 
and became a driving force in the 
J* 9n( i Influential Social Democratic party, 
a y s oh the left of it and always fighting what 

sbit W ,\r as p om P roniise and reformism. But In 
T 1 5 Peeing a committed revolutionary she 
..i^'^clared her, opposition to bloodshed, 
he death penalty; and above all to the enr- 
.^°r the.FIraf Worjd. War, for which stance 
I9vK^ ome y* ar * ' n prison. Stalin in the 
j^JJJjowned: her contribution to socialism 
. «Jtsky in'return defended it, in an essay 
. .J^.Hands.Off' Rosa. Luxemburg” in which 
her '“truly beautiful, heroic and 

:V°diTrotta tells the life, story 
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death. Anthony Qutiylc os Hie aged Oedipus 
succeeds in shocking our sensibilities only ton 
profoundly. His Oedipus is not u plcusant 
sight, an old man railing at liis undeserved 
misfortunes, cursing his sons and his city, beg- 
ging for asylum like an old tramp: Sophocles' 
rage at the indignities of old age conics through 
fiercely. And this makes us understand the 
poignancy of those choral lyrics about the 
beauty of the physical world of Colonus that 
Yeats so loved. Oedipus' slow progress to res- 
ignation and to his peaceful end is more true to 
the mystery of death than ail the rhetoric of 
Hermann Broch. 

In Oedipus the King, Michael Pennington 
gives to his Oedipus a sense of moral dignity 
which makes his gradual uncovering of the 
truth terrifying; and his physical closeness to 
Jocnsta (Claire Bloom) gives a real horror to 
her quicker, more instinctive understanding; 
John Gielgud is the perfect Tciresias. It is a 
most powerful presentation of a play whose 
classic perfection defies reinterpretnion. 

Antigone is the piny most helped by this 
unified production. Wc have watched Creon 
(John Shrapnel) developing through two ear- 
lier tragic events: we sec why he has become 
what he is, why he needs to uphold the human 
values of the city, firmly and with justice. This 
is a very quiet and determined Creon, no rant- 
ing tyrant or personification of the state, but a 
ruthless and reasonable ruler who knows what 
is needful after civil war. Not until his son 
questions his decision does he lose his temper, 
and so reveals his most human trait, a love of 
family which cannot bear the thought of divi- 
sion between himself and his son. With that 
vindictiveness which only Sophocles' gods 
have, they use this human weakness to bring 
him lower even than Oedipus, despite the fact 
that he has repented in time: they cause him to 


delay over rituals required by them, while they 
coolly arrange the murder of Antigone, liis son 
and his wife, ensuring that he feels responsible 
for all . This is a Creon to replace the superficial 
dictator that most modern producers fantasize. 
The final words of the chorus as he slumps in 
his throne, with all human dignity destroyed, 
have a dreadful irony: 


With our eyes 

Wc have seen the old man, ihrough suffering 

become wise. 


Wisdom for Sophocles is the recognition of 
man's worthlessness before God. If the play is 
not yet Creon’s but still Antigone’s, that is due 
to Juliet Stevenson, the finest Antigone that 1 
have seen. Antigone is usually portrayed as 
some modern liberated heroine, the mouth- 
piece for truths that sound only too simplistic, 
too easy for Creon nnd the chorus in their 
different ways to knock down. But this Anti- 
gone evokes innocence and vulnerability 
alongside her stubborn moral certainty: she 
loves life, and docs not want to be the bride of 
death, nor lo be famous in story; her long 
lament and the strange lovers’ tryst in the cave, 
which seem so irrelevant to those who see the 
play ns concerned only with abstract principles, 
here become central. 

Throughout the plays the same chorus of 
twelve men chants lo music, in groups or 
together; they are good actors, whose faces, 
expressive in close-up, draw us Into the action; 
they speak our response at eoch point, in the 
knowledge that we und they possess so far. 
They express the role of the audience as parti- 
cipants: I do not remember seeing a production 
which managed to present so successfully that 
insight which Hegel First had, of what lies be- 
neath the strange formal convention of the 
Greek chorus. 


Innocent and broad 


tray Rosa Luxemburg not as a cold politicker 
but as warm and lively and direct, linked for 
some years in an almost bourgeois common- 
law marriage with her Polish comrade Leo 
Joglches but prepared to say that she and a 
woman colleague are the only two men in the 
party. She had great feeling for plants and 
animals, and one of the most moving moments 
In the film, based on a letter she wrote from 
prison, is her description of the collapse of an 
overloaded beast of burden in the prison yard. 
In the animal she sees herself, and all the dumb 
and overworked everywhere for whom she is 
struggling. 

But it must be said that the film never quite 
achieves the extraordinary poignancy of von 
Trotta’s film about latter-day stragglers, The 
German Sisters. It seems at times hampered by 
its beautifully composed and authentic back- 
grounds, Its carefully worked-in revolutionary 
speeches; trying to come alive and not always 
quite succeeding. Much of the story is one of 
intellectual debate, much of "Red Rosa’s" life 
not intrinsically dramatic. In fact the film is 
often most real not when it is concentrated on 
outward events but when the camera feeds on 
Barbara Sukowa’s face expressing alternate 
faith and exhaustion,’ courage and exaspera- 
tion. • • 


Alan Jenkins 


Mona Lisa 
Odeon, Haymarket 


The Illustrated screenplay of Mona Lisa by 
Neil Jordan and David Leland, with an 
introduction by Neil Jordan has recently been 
published (83pp/ Faber. Paperback, £3.95. 0 
■ 571 14538 8). Other recently published plays 
for film and television include three screen- 
plays by Jack Rosenthal: The Chain, The 
Knowledge and Ready When You Are, Mr 
McGill, which were released in 1985, 1979.and 
1976 respectively, (184pp. Faber. Paperback, 
£4 95. 0 571 14517 5), The Asian Plays by 
David Hare (Fanshen , 1975, Saigon: year of the 
Cat. 1983, and A Map of the World, 1983. 
229pp. Faber. Paperback, £4,95. 0571 139906) 
Caspar by Peter Handke <99pp. Methuen. 
Paperback; £3.95, 0 413 28910 9) and Gay 
Plays; Volume firo,; containing Quaint Honour 


nayj, vuwrn*. « ^ 

, bv Roger Gellert, Beardaw. by Timothy Mason. 
Cracks by Mnrtin Sherman and Lies About 
Vietnam by C. P. TayfoM^pp. Methuen. 


“A tall thin black tart" is the phrase, pungent 
and exact, used by ex-con George to describe 
Simone (Cathy Tyson), the girl he ferries in his 
Jag from West End hotels to an Arab’s Hamp- 
stead mansion (here he is offered a silver (ray 
of tea in his car while Simone, silhouetted 
against an upstairs window, plies her trade). 
As delivered by Hoskins, with the affection, 
bragadoccio and vulnerability he has made in- 
tegral to the complicated villains that are his 
trade, the line is one of many felicities in Neil 
Jordan’s new film. George, in fact, isn’t much 
of a villain. His complications are as follows: he 
Is separated from his wife, and making tenta- 
tive steps towards closeness - as yet more 
longed for than affirmed - with his daughter; 
he has come out of gaol to find that his old boss 
Mortwell has prospered - as drug-and-vice 
peddler to the respectable, as owner of a Soho 
sleaze-joint and as blackmailer - and that the 
world is a not entirely comprehensible place. 

When not strapped up rather coyly on plush 
counterpanes, Simone haunts the nastier end 
of the market, the King’s Cross meal-rack she 
has escaped from, in the hope of remaking a 
connection with a younger girl, also a prosti- 
tute, who was once Important to her. George 
takes up the search himself, and plunges (as 
much of an Innocent as anyone could be) into 
the peep-shows and massage parlours, a phan- 
tasmagoric set-up of winding stuirenses. peel- 
ing wallpaper, disinfected booths and teenage 
girls who are all more or less permanently de- 
pendent on heroin, ergo on the tricks they turn 
. for their masters who more or. less casually 
abuse ihem. . The eash-porn-heroln nexus 
sucks George in. chews hini up and - nearly - 
spits him out. His baffled outrage and bottled- 
up sexual tension drive him to a ! sort of moral 
crqsade, fatally confused with his fixation on 
: Simone and with an obsessive hatred of the 

■ sadistic black pimp Anderson. 

j When. the once-brutalized; now poised ahd 
conspiratorial Shnone mentions her fears for 
■Mitr young friend, hinting at the dark appetites 

■ of^Tiy sadistic bastard" into whose hands She 

I’jrmli vu’iq l *u!i 


could fall, we suspect that the trail of corrup- 
tion and cocaine will end in high places, and we 
are not disappointed. 

We have come across some of this before: in 
1940s Hollywood film noir (the ex-con, the 
night-club, the whore with a heart of gold); in 
both of Jordan’s earlier films. Angel (the 
dangerous laws and logic of b 'criminal 
underworld) and Company of Wolves (the sex- 
ually charged depiction of innocence); and iu 
Martin Scorsese’s Taxi Driver (almost every- 
thing, though mainly the simple-minded 
attempt to rescue a young prostitute and the 
violent loathing of her exploiters). Nothing in 
the film suggests that Jordan is unaware of this, 
and that is part of its problem. Hoskins and 
Tyson put in impressive performances, suggest 
human subtleties and passions everywhere, 
ahd are everywhere sabotaged by Jordan's self- 
consciousness.. There are many witty ex- 
changes, there is some affecting business be- 
tween George and his daughter, but too often 
the alternative to a would-be toughmindedness 
and allusive cool is a sentimental stab at 
sincerity. The film’s stylized framing of a 
hellish London night-world reminds one of 
how much better, with how much more bite 
and conviction and disgust, such scenes were 
evoked in Martin Amis’s novel Other People. 
Some of the dialogue, along with the styliza- 
tion, suggcsls that Jordan doesn't know the 
London scene - the London language-scene, 
the speech of people In occupations such as 
these- all that well, and has not Imagined it all 
that vividly either. 

The denouement has Simone reunited with 
Cathy in Brighlon and the fight of their lesbian 
attachment dawning on poor, duped George. 
The closing scenes, of explosive recrimination 
and violence, mix bitterness and dichd. Hope 
lies Jn the future, df course: In George, his 
daughter and his loynl' friend Thomas linked 
hand In hand ns (hey trot alway from nil this 
squalor into a sunlit park. The film contains 
ample evidence that Jordan can direct scenes 
of great visual beauty and originality; his 1 story 
“Night In' Tunisia" must be one of the most 
affecting pieces of writing lo have come from 
an Irish writer in the last few years; somewhere 
he needs to find n'stoiy, or n 'drama, or just an 
- idea, that 1 will tiring these ample gifts together. 
That will be' a moment tti be in ort. •' » 
>fo»jn vcni'uuuni mile vjlnw '{fir, \i j bvr.s-i 
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The genesis of painting 



Tim Hilton 

JeSuLs |c Cnhier r The Sketchbook* or Plcusso 
Royal Academy, until November 19 

ARNOLD GL1MCHER and MARC <1 LI M CHER 
{Editors) 

JcSulsleCaliler: The sketchbooks of Pica&so 
350pp. Thames and Hudson. £36. 
u 50009 [730 


There is more than a touch of showmanship in 
the presentation of Jr Suis Ic Cnhier at the 
Royal Academy. The exhibition occupies 
some of Hie smaller galleries at Burlington 
House, hut the high ceilings, drapes and 
dramatic but gloomy lighting stem almost to 
make Picasso's drawings secondary. They arc 
in cabinets set too close to (he ground for a 
person of average height and are dwarfed by 
panels of photographs, all of them familiar, of 
Picasso at work and at piny. There arc also 
photographs within the cahinets themselves, 
showing pages of hound notebooks that are not 
visible. These are often on a larger scale than 
the notebook itself. A Picasso documentary 
film runs in one of the galleries. The show is 
like a huge paste* up of the way that nrlicles oil 
artists arc presented in colour supplements. 

Picasso had an especial relationship with the 
camera, and not only because it helped him to 
assert his personality. He was also anxious to 
use photography to record his art. In the late 
1920s. at the height of his influence, lie made 
an arrangement with the publisher Christian 
Zervos whereby all his work was photographed 
and published in special supplements of Zer- 
vos's magazine Cahiersd’Art. The archive thus 
assembled is still the basis of Picasso studies. 
But there were a number of things concealed 
from Zervos. works in all media that we did not 
know about until after Picasso's death. The 
present notebooks were among these most pri- 
vate possessions. The handsome Thames and 
Hudson book, which is not exactly a catalogue 
of the exhibition, gives us the basic information 
about them. It contains, first of all. a check-list 
of 175 notebooks dating from 1894 to 1967. 
The books are briefly summarized and a repre- 
sentative drawing is given. Secondly, there are 

' reproductions of every page of six of the note- 
books. These belong to 1905, when Picasso 
painted “Les Sallimbanques'' and to 1907, the 
date of (he “Demoiselles d’ Avignon", A note- 
book of 1916 belongs to the period when late 
synthetic.Cubisra alternated with a more “clas- 
sical" style of drawing and work for the ballet 
Parade. In 1926 we observe Picasso's interest 
in Surrealism. The 1940 book comes from the 
time when he was on the Atlantic coast at 
Royan, while that of 1962 outlines one of the 
lost of his big mythological paintings. The con- 
tents of each of Ihese notebooks are described 
by Picasso scholars, all of them American. 

It hardly needs saying that the experience of 
looking at these books is especially stirring, for 
they take us right into the genesis of so many 
great paintings. Yet they are, after all, note- 
books;' and these battered and crumpled car- 
nets, containing bus tickets, calling cards and 
miscellaneous joltings as well as drawings, 
were.obviously Carried in the pocket, especial- 
ly during Picasso’s earlier years, and may have 
had no important status in the studio. Of 
course, Picasso scarcely ever touched a sheet 
without conviction. But his supreme work as a* 
draughtsman is not here. His best drawings tire 
on separate and larger sheets of better quality 
papciY as one would expect. The Royal 
Academy show gives far less of display of mas- 
tery than did Picasso's Picassos of 1981, when 
the artist’s private collection was first shown in 
London. Instead, the' notebooks force oiir con- 
centration oh to the planning of paintings that 
arc not exhibited. It is; appropriate that “Les 
Sallimbanques'' should be the first of these , fori 
in a sense the whole of the rose period (when 
Picasso worked only on paper or card) was d 
preparation for this early major picture, in 
1980 H. A. Carmqan; published the fullest 
account of this : painting, some preliminary 
drawings and .various antecedents from the 
tradition ofthe commedia dejl'arte, in a cata- 
logue that accompanied a Washington exhibi- 
tion of the picture itself. Using X-radfogrephy, : 

•'« * * * 1 * • •••* tyf -ii - m-a'a *•«' r **•'*'. *■.*> 


he [lien revealed the existence of two earlier 
versions of the painting below the one we now 
know. Cnrmcun introduces notebook 35 in 
much the spirit of this exhibition, and notes 
with some satisfaction that the new evidence 
tends to confirm his previous investigations. 

Another approach to notebook 35 might be 
to comment on its balance between observa- 
tion and imagination. Or one might like to 
consider the preoccupation with adolescence, 
so important in the years before Cubism, and 
beautifully expressed in these sketches. But 
this is to be somewhat speculative. Carmean's 
approach is that of a museum director who is 
properly concerned to catalogue his collection 
accurately. Yet it is clear that he has been 

4 / #<7 


Mer" , n remarkable painting which Picasso hid 
in his private collection. It was never photo- 
graphed and remained quite unknown before it 
appeared in the first exhibition of the dation 
(works hy Picasso accepted by the French Stale 
after his death) in Paris in 1979. Since the 
notebook is inscribed with Picasso's Dinard 
address there seems good reason to redate this 
picture to the summer of 1922, which Picasso 
spent in the Brittany resort. The conservateurs 
who first catalogued the artist's estate believed 
that the painting belongs to the stay in Antibes 
the following year, and this was accepted by 
the organizers of Picasso's Picassos. But the 
work belongs more naturally to the Dinard 
atmosphere, next to "La Course”, than to the 
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^ dm'wlngby Picasso front notebook 38, which dates from} 906 to ^907, from the exhibition revived here. 


moved by his researches. This is not surprising. 
Most commentators on Picasso find the record 
of the experiences of his life to be affecting, 
even unsettling. Robert Rosenblum, in his 
essay “Les Demoiselles", confesses “I bad al- 
ways a crazy hunch that if anyone in the history, 
of the human species might . forever outwit 
Death. . . il would be that diabolic Spahiard.” 
The rest of the essay is more measured - From 
handwritten notes in one of the many sketch- 
books devoted to the Demoiselles d’Avl- 
gnon", he conjectures that Picasso may have 
. looked at Degas mohotypes of brpthel scenes 
before he began his painting. This is most 
plausible. Rosenblum is correct to call atten- 
tion to some pages in this notebook showing a 
figure which , as he says, is "a kind of homuncu- 
lus, infant, or embryo". The figure is unex- 
plained, though ai it happens we do krtow a 
related painting (No 1498 in Palau ypabre's 
catalogue). And may there not be a connection 
with theGosol self-portraits and with (He foetal 
Imagery of the blue-period painting “La Vie"? 

For obvious reasons, it is frustrating not to 


harsher, drier Mediterranean light of “La Flfite 
de Pan", the painting that dominates Picasso's 
sojourn in Antibes. “La Flflte de Pan" is very 
large and seems to be deliberately Michel- 
angelesque. “Famille au Bord de la Mer” is 
small, strangely tender, and its oil paint is de- 
licately worked and flurried. It is on wood, 
material Picasso often chose for a picture of an 
intimate type, Without a doubt, the painting 
concerns his fatherhood. We see his son Paulo 
as a baby rather than as a little boy (another 
reason for the earlier dating) while the calm, 
beneficent mother-figure, who. does not re- 
semble Olga Picasso, is perhaps older than her 
husband. Drawings related to this painting 
were in fact published by Zervos, but it was not 
clear what they were.- They must - be earlier 
: than those we now know from notebook 75, for 
they have not yet found the' structure of the 
' composition. They also jack the gestures that 
give the? painting its mysterious but unforgett- 
able imagery. The father lies in etpuctiqueposi- 
tiqn, his hand hiding his sex,' while the infant 

N.r.11.. . _ Ll. . . . ... 


ror ouvious reasons, it is frustrating not to gently touches his cheek « »hn "TuV"", 
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ly male) has au explanation nearer tohnjn. 

All young parents fear that thpir infant cS 
not breathing when asleep: Picasso has t J ' 
ferred this emotion to his son, and hashing 
become the person who is watched. 

We know from Franqoise Gilot’s Life hiI i 
Picasso, (soon to be republished by Vina, 
that his fear of their children dying in (he 2 
was extreme, even phobic; and her vvondsE 
book suggests much more about the contrasts 
of night and day, darkness and light, innoan* 
and brutality, that filled his imagination^ 
the years when his iconography was at its 
eloquent. It is noticeable that the sketchbook 
are not as revelatory about these matters, * 
one might have anticipated. The catalogued 
cords only seven notebooks for the wboleol 
the 1930s. the period most in question. % 
was this? One's first conjecture is that the ffiit- 
ness of the notebooks has to do with Picasso) 
liaison with Marie-Th6r6se Walter. Alfa# 
she filled so much of his art her existence on 
kept secret. Perhaps this somehow rendenJ 
the privacy of the notebooks otiose (thought 
course her existence, if not her image, islok 
found in notebook 96 of 1928, kept at Diwrt 
when Picasso had clandestinely installed hern 
the town while he took a family holidi)) 
Secondly, it would be worth investigalingbw 
much more inclined he now was to compost 
straight on to the canvas. And no doubt lit 
Vollard Suite, the hundred etchings made be- 
tween 1930 and 1937, took over someofiit 
functions of the notebooks. At all events, Ac 
use of such books was clearly of lesser import- 
ance during this decade. Yet there is ort 
famous series of drawings which seems to rctr.t 
their procedures. These are the studies to 
“Guernica", which Picasso reserved forxpi- 
rate treatment and indeed for publication. 1 ^ 
process by which lie defined the mural picturt 
must have been indebted to long expernw 
with the notebooks we see at the Royd 
Academy today. 

This revival of the notebook mode in fc 
fortnight before he began to paint “Guenn 
also helped Picasso to mingle political lb«w 
with long-standing personal motifs. Theflt) 
logue of Je Suis le Cahier now presents w 
notebooks of 1962 which enable us to under- 
stand the deeply rooted inspiration ttf k 
paintings known as "Rape of the Sabina- 
These pictures resemble "Guernica" io 
they are an immediate reaction to a 
event, have a neo-classical background® 
were given a political role. They were begwr 
the time of the Cuban missile crisis, and new- 
so’s inclination to make anti-war painHc^'® 
encouraged by his communist friends Edwur 
Pigion and Hdttne Parmelin. However, « 
ought to recall (his comrades did not ItW 
recognize this) that Picasso's 
ism was not solely a product of the Cow 
He had disliked yanqui military mig* 1 
1898, when as a young man he had sceD ’ 
drawn, the humiliated Spanish troops « 
mg from Cuba after their defeat by 
icans. Gert Schiffs admirable essay 0 , 

Rape of the Sabines" is not much cotwn>~ 

. with politics, however, for he wishes i 
strate how Picasso’s interest. ,n . . u 
"Sabines” and Poussin’s “Massacre 
nocents" was mingled with a mem 
accident suffered by bis mistress ^ 

twenty years before, and howtheim»«« 

1962 paintings, first explored in the n°» ^ 
must be traced back even a . sfar . a i joint. ' 
moisellesd’ Avignon". . 

however , it is hard to agree with Sc , 1 1 j„ par- 
judgments take too much ; n iinaare 

• . ticular, he assumes that the 1962 p* 1 .j^itbey 

masterpieces. It would be wiser to W 

are visibly from the hand of a masx • ■ 
similar reservations about majy ftxn 

mgs on show at the Royal Aca 
earlier as well as from later y ears _ arfl |juJe 
happens with Picasso exhibitions, 

•.to examine the workings of his . JfhisBJt- 
. 1 rather than the naked achieveine jjno 
With such an artist as Picasso tw 

dpubt inevitable, and the discover. ^ 

. books emphasizes: that- we are Mp ^ w jiik. * 
understanding his thoughts. {hgt , 

• would be good to seO an exhibl «^|j| 
more purely visual -r a critic s snowi ^ 
prefer this) one selected by an . ^ * . . 
i ..'.t . . . , ... 
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Coleridge was his own first critic and has 
scarcely suffered neglect by any generation of 
critics since. The flow of words seems in no 
danger of abating. Indeed, H. J. Jackson, in- 
troducing his selection of Coleridge’s writings 
for the Oxford Authors series, predicts that the 
edition of his complete works now in progress - 
particularly the hitherto unpublished note- 
books and marginalia - "will be the basis of a 
new image of Coleridge". This may be so, 
though it is in the nature of literary scholars to 
Drake claims for their work which may seem 
excessive to the regular reader of Col- 
eridgeaoa. These four critical works dealing 
with Coleridge all naturally begin with claims 
to be doing something new. Yet a tell-tale ele- 
ment in three ofthe four - Harding, Knapp and 


Modiano - is a prominent and self-conscious 
wrestling with recent rivals in Coleridge criti- 
cism. Each seems to feel his or her thesis to be 
so close to someone else's - say, Abrams’s or 
McFarland's or Elinor Shaffer’s - (hat it needs 
to be frequently distinguished from it. The 
skirmishes can be of such an intrusive and un- 
seemly kind as to distract the attention from 
Coleridge. 

In Coleridge and the Inspired Word, 
Anthony Harding grapples with Elinor Shaffer 
in an attempt to express new insights into Col- 
eridge's biblical studies. His aim is to establish, 
via a study of Coleridge’s utterances on inspira- 
tion, "important connections between Col- 
eridge’s ventures into Biblical scholarship and ■ 
his poetics". The method yields some interest- 
ing insights, such as the suggestion that the 
speaker in “The Eolian Harp”, in interrupting 
his own visionary outpourings and dismissing 
them - in the person of Sara Coleridge - as 
“shapings of the unregenerate mind", 

can be seen as in one sense imitating in a highly 
condensed form the centurics-old pattern of inspired 
utterance followed by (he devout sifting of the results 
to determine whether wIiri they contained was true 
doctrine or specious. 

There is also a useful restatement of the 
much-studied shift in Biographin LUeraria 
from the monism of Schelling’s identity of na- 
ture and mind to a definition of the imagination 
"that is indissolubly linked with the Judaeo- 
Christian idea that God is the ground of all 
things". But Harding’s book is clogged with 
jostling references to other scholars, his claim 
to do anything new with Coleridge’s poetics is 
left largely unfulfilled, and his chapters on Col- 
eridge's successors - Maurice, Sterling, James 
Marsh and Emerson - are, though interesting, 
too loosely connected to their source in Col- 
eridge to constitute a unified view of the theme 
announced in the title. 

An even looser connection is established in 
Steven Knapp’s Personification and the Sub- 
lime: Milton to Coleridge. Though not exclu- 
sively concerned with Coleridge on personi- 


fication, the suhlime, allegory and Milton, the 
author uses Coleridge as his main frame of 
reference. Indeed, he disarmingly suggests 
that his short study is itself Colcridgcan: 

Partly because of its Colcridgean orientation, . . . 
this book has at least one of the characteristics (hat 
have irritated readers of Coleridge himself: a mix- 
ture of extreme specificity (in the concentration on a 
narrow strand of one literary tradition) and gran- 
diose philosophical speculation (in the claims that 
this tradition exemplifies a broader problem in the 
period's conception of literature and of the self). 

That his book may irritate (he reader proves an 
accurate prophecy; that it combines particular- 
ity with philosophical speculation is a claim less 
easy to assent to. Where Knapp is “like Col- 
eridge" is in the difficulty the critic experiences 
in paraphrasing his prose. “Yet still Obscur- 
ity's a welcome guest", we might say with 
Byron when trying to make sense of Knapp’s 
attempt on the Fancy/Imagination distinction 
in Biographia Literaria : 

Like genius, the secondary imagination threatens to 
lapse into the eccentric inconsequence of fancy, slid- 
ing pointlcssly from image to image. But without 
such tendencies of differentiation U would be indis- 
tinguishable from primary imagination; the “con- 
scious will" would lose itself in li mad identification 
of imaginary recreation with involuntary pcrccptuol 
fact. Just as the Bymbo) needed to be saved from 
literal identity by the persistence of allegorical di fFcr- 
cnce, so the imagination must be saved by fancy from 
its own potential violence. 

There is some wit in Knapp’s book, as when 
he notices that Sin in Paradise Lost is momen- 
tarily "relieved of her allegorical duties" by 
Milton when he allows her to describe herself 
sitting “pensive", awaiting the birth of Satan. 
There is, too, shrewd observation in the re- 
mark that in recollecting the having-crassed- 
the-Alps experience in The Prelude, Words- 
worth is enacting a “Kantian scenario: an ex- 
perience of failure indirectly Teveals the preter- 
natural strength of desire and hope". Of non- 
sense there is more, however. So freewheeling 
is Knapp’s approach to his subject that he 
allows himself to state that the leech-gatherer 


in “Resolution and Independence” stands for 
“nothing else but the condensed Spenserian 
stanza (measured, antique, opaque, elusive) 
whose persistent and finally pointless repeti- 
tion constitutes this very poem". The lcech- 
gnthercr is, at the same time, “like” various old 
men in The Faerie Queene, “like” the old man 
in Chnucer’s Pardoner’s Tale , and “like" the 
disguised Satan in Paradise Regained. Knapp 
presents us with an extreme cx&rnp/ic of the 
problem of knowing where to stop when in 
pursuit of a connection or an allusion. 

Knowing where to stop is essential for Lucy 
Newlyn, who boldly makes the attractive but 
dangerous siren “allusion" the subject of her 
book, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the Lan- 
guage of Allusion. She embraces the possible 
objection of arbitrarily privileging one allusion 
in a poem - say, to Wordsworth - over another 
in the same poem - to Milton , for example - by 
concentrating exclusively on the mutual allu- 
siveness of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Thus 
Wordsworth is privileged in her reading of Col- 
eridge’s allusions, as is Coleridge in her read- 
ing of Wordsworth. The justification is that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were all in nil to 
one another during the year spent together at 
Alfoxdcn in 1797-8. The thesis, interestingly, 
is that both poets subsequently mythologized 
the annus mira bills in their poetry, making of it 
an episode of more paradisal poetic agreement 
than lmd actually occurred. The logic of the 
psychology decrees (hat each was obsessed by 
his image of the other, so thut allusions to one 
another arc likely to be frequent and of prim- 
ary importance. 

It is an attractive topic, and one which New- 
lyn handles elegantly. She is not entirely proof 
against arguments of the veiy-like-a-whale 
variety. Like Knapp, she courts excess in her 
reading of “Resolution and Independence", 
finding that in it Wordsworth "appears to be 
spying not just on the old man, but on his 
former poem". The poem in question is the 
episode of the discharged soldier in Book IV of 
The Prelude, in which Wordsworth recounts 
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having hidden behind a hawthorn bush to 
| observe the soldier. Hint there arc interesting 

j similarities between (lie two pieces is not in 

■ doubt; that one represents a kind of “spying" 

t on the other may be thought too fanciful an 

idea. Conversely, allusive ness in ay seem to the 
dedicated seeker to be present by its very abs- 
ence. Thus the lime tree in Coleridge's “This 
; Lime-Tree BowerMy. Prison'' is, according to 

: |.,|Mi l i juxtaposed" with Words- 

worth’s yew tree in “Lines Left upon a Seat in 
a Yew-Tree". 

In theory, no word is safe from the interpret- 
ation (hat it either appears or fails to appear as a 
meaningful echo from another man’s poem. 
Yet in practice Newly n observes tnct and cau- 
tion, rooting her hearing of echoes in such a 
probable psychology that one accepts most of 
.her suggestions. For it seems to me that Words- 
, worth and Coleridge do constitute a special 

i casein this respect. Coleridge’s envy of Words- 

worth's superiority, success and fortunate 
; childhood is deftly demonstrated to be present 

in such a poent as “Frost at Midnight”. Equul- 
ly, and most impressively, Newlyn argues that 
•> Coleridge's presence in The Prelude is as an 

• apparent sharer of vital experience but an 

actual loser. While quoting flatteringly from 
“Frost ut Midnight” the phrase “sweet birth- 
place", what Wordsworth is also doing is 
I “trumping" Coleridge’s childhood - deprived, 

j ~ city-pent - and establishing his theme: the su- 
[ periority of his own country childhood and its 

j essential role ns shaper of his, and by implica- 

tion any great poet's, imaginative faculty. 

Wordsworth's function as destroyer of Col- 
eridge's self-confidence as n poet also figures in 
Rnimonda Modinno's tightly argued book, 
Coleridge and die Concept of Nature. Her Hint 
is to retell the story of Coleridge's ambivalent 
ami changing views on nature in its relationship 
; to the mind, God's pattern and poetry. In 

doing so. she persuasively notices “a number of 
revealing links between Coleridge's deteriorat- 
ing friendship with Wordsworth and his in- 
creasing alienation from nature". Wordsworth 
was “constantly in the way, conquering nnd 
appropriating more of the territory Coleridge 
felt should have been It is”. One hears envy and 
a withdrawal from the race in Coleridge’s re- 
mark of 1801 that "few men can boast, I be- 
lieve, of so intimate an acquaintance with her 
Ladyship [Nature] as Wordsworth". 

Modiano, while showing some anxiety about 
the closeness of her argument to Thomas 
McFarland's, demonstrates anew Coleridge's 
: simultaneous attraction |o and recoil from the 
Schelliagian positionin Blographia Literaria. 

* She also argues with patience and clarity that 
Coleridge's position on the sublime lies be- 


tween that of Burke, for whom sublime attri- 
butes inhere in natural landscape which trigger 
off an attitude of mind, nnd Kant, for whom 
the mind triumphs over threatening appari- 
tions in nature by “initiating u pseudo-crisis" 
which it “resolves without suffering any dam- 
age". Though tempted from time to time to see 
a simple reversal in Coleridge’s position from 
early delight in nature to late suspicion of her 
charms, Modiano scrupulously refuses to suc- 
cumb. She ends her painstaking study on a 
surprising ycl apt note: a letter of 1825 in which 
Coleridge returns to the playful tone of 1801 
and again gives Nature the victory: 

In Youth and early Manhood the Mind and Nature 
are, as it were, two rival Artists, both potent Magi- 
cians, mid engaged, like the King's daughter and the 
re bet Genie in the Arabian Nights' Enlemts, in sharp 


conflict or Conjuration .... For a while the Mind 
seems to have the better in the contest , and makes of 
Nature what it likes .... But alasl alas! that Nature 
is a wary wily long-brcatlicd old Witch, tough-lived as 
h Turtle and divisible as the Polyp .... She is sure to 
get the better of Lady MIND in the long run, and to 
take her revenge too ... . 

This letter affords a rare glimpse of the older 
Coleridge recapturing his early verve. It is 
rightly included in Jackson's selection for Ox- 
ford, as are several of Coleridge's earliest and 
most delightful letters, such as the pantisocra- 
tic raving to Southey in 1794 and some amusing 
autobiographical letters to Poole and The! wall, 
indeed, the selection wisely favours the early 
Coleridge - poet and prose writer - over the 
later, giving us just enough taste of Coleridge's 
dulled and bloated pomposity in a letter to 
Thomas Allsop of 1820 to contrast with the 
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Erasmus Darwin believed in compost: life re- 
news itself by the energies of its own decay. 
Death vigorously discharges new forms of life. 
Mountains, even, nre “monuments of past de- 
light" where the progeny of plants and crea- 
tures are impacted into solid rock. Darwin re- 
pudiated the Augustans’ insistence on dirt and 
ordure simply as waste matter. Whereas Pope 
characterizes Grub Street in The Dunciad by 
images of disease and rubbish, Darwin re- 
claimed even such material for optimistic poet- 
ry by insisting in The Loves of the Plants that 
the creative cycle of growth needs earth, anger 
and sexual eagerness. Darwin kept a continuity 
with earlier eighteenth-century poetry by his 
redoubtable use of the heroic couplet, and his 
emphasis on dispersal and renewal. His 
zealous, even gaudy, praise of reproductive 
powers captured the imagination of his im- 
mediate contemporaries and of the next gen- 
eration of Romantic writers. 

In Desmond King-Hele's learned and enthu- 
siastic study it sometimes seems as if Darwin 
were the single spring from which flowed the 
related rivers of Blake, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Shelley and Keats, as well as such tribu- 
taries and rills as Brooke Boothby, Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, Mary Tighe, Anna Seward 
and Eleanor Porden. Of this- last writer King- 
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Too much has been made of C6«thc’s' dictum . 

: llim the Romanfic.,represents tfye sick, jhe 
Classical fHc healthy aspect of . art. His own. . 
[.Torquato Tasso has often been regarded, In the 
light of this defihitipn, and . the madness of 
Tasso interpreted as the- failure of the Roman- 1 
: tic imagination -to accept even benevolent so* 
‘dirt constraints. Tasso's foil in the play is I he 
statesman Antonio Monfecatino, who person-; 
ifies the worldly experience t he pOec lacks. But’ 
(bere is a balance in the characterization, since' 
Tasso himself is a foil, for Antonio's own 
thwarted poetry which -he must suppress, in 
order to conduct.hjs diplomatic duties for jihe 
Duke of Ferrara;; AntOhio resents . jhd free*. ' 
doms the poet Is accorded,- his popularity with ; 


the ladies of the court, and the excessive Value • - 
the Duke places on Tasso's utopian wprkJeru- 
salem Delivered , to which his own practical 
statecraft must take poor second place. 

In his introduction to Alan Brownjohn's 
translation (first broadcast by BBC Radio 3 
and reviewed in the TLS, May 7, 1982), T. J. 
Reed rightly presents the : casc for the defence ■ 
of Tasso's impetuous conduct at the court of 
Ferrara, and the case fof the prosecution of 
Antonio's jealous motives, in fact those of the . 
Renaissance court in general. Possessiveness, 
acquisitiveness, envy, the jostling for priority 1 
in love and esteem, these arc the TnsUtuiional- 
i?cd follies which the courtly conventions : 
allow, provided they are cloaked in dissembl- 1 
a nee and intrigue. In contrast! Tasso's opfcn- 
hearted, utopian spirit shines through the Clay-' 
steal verse dram a . whose Aristotelian conven- ; 
lions he alone dares to infringe, by drawing his 
sword in anger at Antonio and by physically 
expressing his love for the Princess. These in« : 
fringe me nts qre interpreted by the hypocritical 
court ns signs of his madness;, v \r i 
' The claustrophobic atmosphere Opethe ere- ; 
tries by confining his Romantic character to a. 
Classical play inakes the work structurally a 
riietaphor of its i Own theme. The translation ; 
catches the, breathless spirit of Tasso’s -visioii- ' 
ary : soliloquies wi tilin' a loose blank versp for-: ! 
mat and manages to con tra$t this lknguaga, 'with - 
the more regularund epigranwioiiciqSbfoj 
pemamptBrof the courtly char pqterijie > chafes 
agalnsL it is the tension;; between, d^icah' 


Hele mildly and surprisingly remarks: 
“Eleanor Anne Porden (1795-1825) is not well 
known today, but in her time she won more 
acclaim than Shelley or Keats." The work is 
full of out-of-the-way reading, as well as much 
in major figures, all of it bent to the pursuit of 
Darwin’s presence in the work of other poets. 
King-Hele declares that he will concentrate 
“more on apparent verbal echoes than on re- 
semblances in ideas" in order to delimit his 
project. He declares also that he is not con- 
cerned with mutual indebtedness, though his 
good sense leads him to abandon that criterion 
when discussing Crabbe and Darwin, and to set 
it somewhat to one side when analysing Blake 
and Darwin. His frankness is disarming, but 
the book is bound to raise in the mind of the 
reader some more general questions about the 
importance of context for pinpointing the 
presence of allusion, and about simultaneous 
echoes from other writers that King-Hele is 
inclined to attribute solely to Darwin. Writers 
share as well as shape the discourse of their 
time and sometimes the verbal echoes will 
seem extremely slight, sometimes extremely 
general: for example “Tighe introduces Psyche 
as 'Fair Psyche' at the start of a line; and so 
does Darwin" or, of Keats and Darwin, “They 
both had faith in beauty" although he does 
there go on to specify ways in which Darwin's 
conceptions of beauty affected Keats. 

King-Hele recognizes how various are the 
relations of the writers he discusses to Darwin. 
But he does not at all reveal Darwin’s response 
to the earlier writers by whom his language was 
nurtured; He refers to the tag of Darwin as 
“the last of the Augustans” but does not con- 


form and Romantic content that sustains the 
drama and sets it apart from the portraits of the 
artist in conflict with society so common in the 
subsequent German Romantic movement. 

Ronald Taylor provides a kind of handbook 
to this movement in his selection, Six German 
Romantic Tales. All the varieties are here: , 
magical, musical, political and aesthetic. He 
has selected Tieck’s best, “Eckbert the Fair”, 
along with the more typical but less satisfactory ; 
“Runenberg", Both are dark, supernatural 
fairytales which read at times like Freudian 
case histories as the narrators relate their 
doomladen stories of guilt, dream, desire to 
murder, the death of parents and the loss of 
Innocence. All this is set against the character- 
istic landscapes of mountain and forest soli- 
tude, ancient ruins, mysterious clefts, secret 
mine8.~ in shorty an early topography of the 
..unconscious. The shifting perspective. of tjie 
narrative arid the pervasive, sense of the con- 
spiracy of events lend them a schizophrenic 

quality not to be found again in German prose ■ 
until Katka. ; , 

.Though formally well. within the confines pf: 
the- nineteenth-century: ‘^aUst" ; narrative, 
Klelst’s tales alsoseemqliitc modern wHhthejr 
blend of psychological and political insight. 
Klelsf preferred real landscapes of catastrophe 
in , ’which W,- set his tales pf t the ifragility and 
a rbdrarydesjrtjct iVe^ess, ot humaji existence^/. 
, $ ; . s , e I e ctiori^The Earthquake .ii\ -Chile**, ■« 

ro.^.^P.usly^&yes ; theq Wally 
riadghtets a prir of 3Uicit lovers ii i^ followed by , 


genial tumbling and tripping of ideas in a. 
1790s. To Thelwall, Coleridge gave this shrewd 
account of himself in 1796! m 

A 1 to , me - W face ’ u "le« when animated by inw 
ale eloquence, expresses great Sloth, 
deed almost ideotic, good nature. Tis a merecarl^ 
of . face: fat, flabby, & exp™ive 
prMtton . . As to my shape, •* , ^ 
enough, if measured - but my gait is awkward & C 
walk, & the Whole man indicates indolence 
able of energies. I am, & ever have been a nw 
reader - & have read almost every thing - a librarv 
cormorant .... 1 

And so it goes on, until he concludes, “Such 
am I ". And such is the nature of critical interest 
in him that scholars and reviewers go on, and 
will go on, trying to outdo him in observations 
on his characteristic talents and concerns and 
in attempts to add to the Coleridgean image. 


sider its implications. Darwin’s heroic couplets 
serve to contain the energy he celebrates and to 
assert its essential productiveness: 

Yes! smiling Flora drives her armed car 
Through the thick ranks of vegetable war; 

Herb, shrub, and trees, with strong emotions rise 
For light and air, and battle in the skies. 

The clinching rhymes and strongly marked pa- 
rallelisms give some substance to Coleridge'i 
assertion that “Darwin possesses the epidermis 
of Poetry without the cutis", yet the' new and 
specific play on the word emotions suggests 
fresh “Romantic" possibilities. 

As King-Hele demonstrates, other poets 
such as Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shel- 
ley and Keats could use Darwin’s phrases to 
break up older forms of feeling. Darwin’s faith 
in aspiration and in fundaments was essential 
to the Romantic project in England. The with- 
drawal from that profusion can be read in Shel- 
ley's “The Triumph of Life" and King-Hele 
suggests another revealing parallel with Dar- 
win's “triumph of despotic Love" here. Shelley 
has turned from Darwin’s confidence in the 
benign cycle of productivity and sees instead 
the endless obliterativeness of such fecundity 

It would not be difficult to make King-Hele's 
learned, instructive, and mildly monomaniac 
enterprise sound absurd, but the cumulative 
disclosure of Darwin's presence (welcomed « 
resisted by other writers) is, in the end, con- 
vincing. The work will be of great value to 
other scholars and gives moreover a delightful 
picture of the relation between Erasmus Dar- 
win’s fertile imagination in his daily life and in 
his art. It is a labour of love well dedicated a iw 
weft achieved. 


“The Betrothal on San Domingo" , in which 
another pair of lovers perish point lessly dorwf 

the 1’Ouverture/Dessalines revolution 

French Hispaniola (now Haitj) in 1803. . 

The Hoffmann tales are a mixture qfJJS 
aestheticism and genial irony, and comp 
the Romantic picture by demonstrating. ^ 
movement’s self-centred preoccupatio^ 
the figure of the artist and his pfMfeg > 
tortured perception. In “Don Giovann 
mann presents a pseudo-biographical en 
ter with an opera-singer who dies by i e 
ing too deeply with her role. In 
Chapel In G" another artist pewpf-'JJj 
actually catches up with hjs utopian ywm 
Catherine, only to find that once possess?* 
can no longer paint her... . . 

In German Romanticism art ^ 

be both a religion and a disease. As fl 9 s ^ 
his Italian Journey of 1786 during vyWch A , 
was largely written, Goethe wasabjej® 
his Romanticism with Classical 
dupe an intensification (Stelgerung) 
artistic polarities.. Much of the Rom . ^ 
ing that followed in the nineteenth 
; encumbered by an almost IjypOjM" ir . 
cern with artistic sensibility. 
what prompted Goethe in, old 
over-prescriptive distinction to 
But. these two. excellent. trans 
. trate clearly that it was in. the n f u T he £jiiJ’ 

of the Romantic, rather 


ui me Rumnuuv, 

restraint Qf the. i'So^ , 

century German psychology found 
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Understanding understanding 


Richard E. Grandy 


DANSPERBER and DEERDRE WILSON 
Relevance: Communication and cognition 
279 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £27.50 (paperback, 
£8.50). 

Ofcil 137564 


Irrelevance, in some political segments of the 
United States In the 1960s, was the most car- 
dinal of sins, a sin that was attributed to com- 
munications as well as persons. As linguists, 
DanSperber and Deirdre Wilson contend that 
relevance is not only a virtue but a necessity of 
comm unication. 

One major thesis, developed in the first 
chapter, is that the predominant theories of 
language in linguistics and philosophy give in- 
sufficient attention to the pragmatic, contex- 
tual factors that determine what is communi- 
cated by a linguistic message. Sperber and Wil- 
son agree that too much attention is paid to the 
respects in which a language resembles a code - 
transparent lo the initiates and impenetrable to 
others. They emphasize that linguistic mes- 
sages require not only decoding but interpreta- 
tion. 

This message will not surprise readers famil- 
iar with recent work in artificial intelligence, 
where researchers have been stumbling over 
such obstacles as ambiguity since the precipi- 
tously optimistic forecasting of machine trans- 
ition in the 1950s. But it is not sufficiently 
reinforced to impress the philosophers and 
linguists who perpetuate the encoding-decod- 
ing model that is in question. The ability to fix 
on the correct meaning of a multiply ambi- 
guous remark is as ubiquitous and instan- 
taneous, and as mysterious to model, as is the 
ability to walk across an unfamiliar room with- 
oulbumping into the furniture or walls. In both 
cases, humans perform tasks - with neither 
effort nor conscious awareness - that we now 
know to involve extremely complex informa- 
tion processing. Understanding our unreflec- 
tive abffiiies thus far exceeds our reflective 
aWh'tres. 

The technical term Sperber and. Wilson pre- 
fer lo employ to underline their emphasis on 
interpretation is “inferential communication". 
The point is that in addition to any decoding 
that relates a spoken or written sentence to its 
P«sible literal meanings the hearer or Tender 
of the sentence must also infer which if any of 


the literal meanings is the intended one. And if 
none of the literal meanings is intended then 
the task of inferring an alternative interpreta- 
tion of what is communicated is required, as in 
irony, metaphor and slips of the tongue. Rele- 
vance is critical, for the fundamental assump- 
tion in interpreting sentences is that the 
speaker or writer intends the message to seem 
relevant to the interpreter. An apparently 
irrelevant remark requires further interpreta- 
tion, perhaps because one does not fully grasp 
the situation, or the import of the remark, or 
that it was a joke. 

But relevance does more than a positive 
duty. To appreciate a metaphor we must divine 
a meaning that is relevant to matters at hand, 
but we do not seek metaphors in every passing 
remark. The quest for a metaphorical meaning 
begins only when we consider the possibility 
that a remark is to be taken metaphorically, 
and this is only when we can judge the literal 
meaning to be irrelevant. Thus o thorough 
treatment of the wide variety of linguistic phe- 
nomena Sperber and Wilson canvass in their 
fourth and final chapter places a heavy burden 
on the linked ideas of relevance and irrele- 
vance. 

The authors do not rest content with the 
vague colloquial conception of relevance but 
develop a more technical, though still vague, 
characterization in their third chapter. Rele- 
vance is a matter of degree and their descrip- 
tion captures this feature. According to Sper- 
ber and Wilson an assumption is more relevant 
in a given context to the extent that it has 
greater context effects and to the degree to 
which it is more easily processed. A context is 
identified as the set of assumptions the inter- 
preter has in mind at the instant when the 
interpreting occurs. Among the assumptions 
normally part of the context of a conversation 
would be information about where the con- 
versation is taking place, the identity of the 
participants, their relationships, any shared 
goals or projects, and so on. 

Even in the most straightforward literal con- 
versations sentences are unlike typical codes in 
that they require supplementation to be signifi- 
cant. For example, if someone says “We will 
finish it by Friday” the auditor must, in addi- 
tion to being a competent English speaker, 
know what the project under discussion is, 
who, in addition to the speaker, is engaged in 
it, and what day it currently is. All of these bits 
of background information, are pan of the con- 
text as Sperber and Wilson use that term. 


Slowly retreading 


J* F. M. Hunter 


U ba KER and P.M.S. HACKER 
W%astdn: Rules, grammar and necessity 
flpp. Oxford: Blackwell. £29.50. 

0631 13024 1 ' 


^olujnc Two of a projected series of 
32? commentaries on Wittgenstein's 
\^^°P h{c al Investigations. It covers sections 
“"242 of that Work- fourteen pages in all - so 
^ °ave about twenty-five pages of commen- 
®y for every page of Wittgenstein’s text. The 


or wingensrein s rexi. me 
J* includes various sorts of material! essays 
; overviews of various topics, an exegesis 
01 Hcfa sectihn rwifearL-c /in /roncloHnn 


each section, remarks on the translation 
fire appropriate , and discussion of relevant 
collected from elsewhere in the Inves? 
? r from otherof Wittgenstein’s volu- 


preface, Q.. p. Baker and P. M. S. 
aJjp* toe.ty finding sections 185-242 ex- 
ZStP 8 - y difficult, and jiaving found other 
ti]1 |l, nie rely floundering, they, concluded . 

-tankbrh 0nl ^k recourse was t0 ma P 

3} b y reference to the underlying writings 
. . ' wetetetn’s NachlasS ahd (hen to trace his 
Pilfaib^f frod carefully, avoiding the 
; to a conclusion on the basis 

aJ^^ltr^kpr sentence , \ The second of 

! n0tl ’5 h00d 


Context effects are divided into three kinds. 

If the speaker had previously promised that the 
project would be finished by Thursday, then 
the context effect of the statement is to contra- 
dict one of the assumptions of the context. If 
completion had previously been promised for 
Friday but there was now some doubt, the 
statement would, if believed, have the context 
effect of strengthening one of the assumptions 
in the context. These two kinds of context 
effect are clear enough, even if the notion of 
strengthening an assumption is a rather subtle 
one. 

Tile third kind of contextual effect is the 
addition of pertinent new information by con- 
textual implication. One statement has 
another as a contextual implication when the 
latter is deducible from the combination of the 
first statement with the context - but only if the 
implicated statement is not deducible from the 
context or the first statement alone. Our 
theoretical understanding of this kind of con- 
textual effect is dependent on our grasp of the 
special sense Sperber and Wilson give to de- 
duction in their second chapter. If they were to 
allow the use of the usubl deduction principles 
taught in elementary logic books then any 
statement would have numerous contextual 
implications in almost any context. Intuitively 
many of these implications n r c trivial and 
irrelevant. But to discard them on grounds of 
irrelevance would presuppose the concept that 
Sperber and Wilson are explaining! 

Thus they choose the alternative route of 
severely restricting the usual deductive prin- 
ciples. They claim that the principles they eli- 
minate are never used in spontaneous under- 
standing. Justification for this central assertion 
is scant and there is likely to be a spirited, if 
quite technical debate among cognitive 
psychologists and logicians over this point. (A 
word of reassurance to some readers nnd warn- 
ing to others - although the text is liberally 
sprinkled with examples, none is worked out in 
formal detail.) 

Returning to the notion of context, one 
should note that a major background premise 
of Sperber and Wilson's approach is that the 
context is represented by linguistically express- 
ed assumptions. This can be part of the larger 
parcel which holds (hat the spontaneous un- 
conscious reasoning involved is correctly 
modelled as deductive inferences among ling- 
uistic items. While this position is perhaps the 
dominant one among cognitive psychologists, 
it is far from uncantroversial and Sperber and 
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■otSa ' * 5®* laterally safe recourse” is 
tod - ®*. Pr rta i nI y sometimes Baker 

; particularly illuminat- 
'• # 4 given elsewhere, 
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or much the same words, or, if the words are 
substantially different, the sense is no clearer. 

An example: on pages 241-2, where Witt- 
genstein’s mystifying concept of a "form of 
life” Is being investigated, passages are pro- 
duced that put it past doubting that at one time 
or another, in place of this expression, Witt- 
genstein wrote "facts of living", “regular forms 
of actions", and “the forms of our lives". This 
seems an important advance, until we realize 
that these are themselves all obscure concep- 
tions, and, hence, that although certain inter- 
pretations of Wittgenstein perhaps couldn’t be 
right, given one or other of them, we are not 
much helped by them to see what is right. So 
the assurance with which the authors propound 
their interpretations is by no means always well 

warranted by the archaeological material with 

which they support them. . • ■ 

While I never found them Jumping to a 
conclusion on the basis of a single remark”, I 
am not sure that they always avoided theold 

sinofseeingjustwhatthey wanted tosee.They 

talk a lot about the rules of language, and they 
attribute to Wittgenstein the view that speak- 
ins a language is a rule-governed activity, ft is 
of the first importance whether they are right 
about this, but they give no reason for the 
contention, and it does not : even ^become i clear 
what it means: whether they think Wittgen 
stein held that in putting together an average 
well-constructed sentence, we are in some 
serious sense following rules, or that, although 
we ure not doing this, it would always be pos- 
sible to work out a set of rules such that, if we 
had followed them, we would have produced 
just such a sentence, or what; , Wittgenstein 

certainly talks quite a bit! about rules, but : thy 


Wilson ought perhaps to have given more con- 
sideration to the opposition. 

The premise enters in many places. Part of 
context issupplied by perception, and the pre- 
mise leads Sperber and Wilson to assume that 
the perceptual information is linguistically en- 
coded. This excludes the possibility that some 
relevant spontaneous reasoning involves man- 
ipulation of picture-like images. The issue is a 
controversial one and merits more acknow- 
ledgement than the authors giatf,b..To revert 
to an earlier example, it is implausible that 
we find our way across an unfamiliar room by 
spontaneously and unconsciously translating 
the problem into a set of geometrical proposi- 
tions. Just how perceptual processing interacts 
with language processing is largely unknown. 

Another essential element of context is 
knowledge of word meanings. Sperber and 
Wilson espouse the popular view that we have 
among our mental repositories dictionary and 
encyclopedia entries (not necessarily separate) 
for the words we know. But their account of 
the nature of the entries is not detailed enough 
to instil confidence that enough information is 
provided. For example, they say that the sole 
logical content of the mental dictionury entry 
for "yellow" is “coIout of a certain hue". They 
do not elaborate on how the entry differenti- 
ates nmong colours nor on what relation to 
perception is required. Whnt common sense 
and at least some cognitive psychologists tell us 
is required is something like an image repre- 
senting the hue. Most non-mental dictionaries 
achieve this indirectly by referring to the col- 
our of ripe lemons and thus evoking the image. 

For all their rhetoric against the image of 
language os a code, Sperber and Wilson still 
present a conservative nccount of language 
understanding whose roots go deep in Western 
culture. The underlying assumption is that all 
knowledge lies in deductive relations among 
linguistic structures. Euclid's triumph in syste- 
matizing geometrical knowledge has provided 
the paradigm for knowledge ever since. But 
geometry found broader horizons in the 
nineteenth century, and some cognitive scien- 
tists are now seeking broader horizons for their 
discipline. 

Seen in this longer historical perspective, 
Relevance is a systematic and provocative 
attempt to preserve an essentially Euclidean 
picture of knowledge while rejecting the nar- 
rower image of language as code. It would be a 
good book to read while waiting to see how the 
larger story* comes out. 


may only be because there is such a phe- 
nomenon as following a rule, about which per- 
plexities can arise, 

Wittgenstein concluded section 82 with the 
question “What meaning is (he expression; ‘the 
rule by which he proceeds’ supposed , to have 
left to it here?" The indicated answer is 
“None”. He considered and would probably 
reject three senses. The hypothesis that satis- 
factorily describes a man’s use of words is not 
therefore the rule by which he proceeded. 
There Is no rule he consults. And the fact that 
he is prepared to withdraw or alter the rule he 
gives on demand shows that he is not reporting 
his rule, but devising one ad hoc. In discussing 
' this section in Volume One, Baker and Hacker 
repeatedly stress that we are not following 
fixed and definite rales, or operating a calcu- 
lus, but are hazy about what Wittgenstein is 
saying Instead; and when this haziness is put 
together with what they say in Volume Two, it 
looks as if their view must be that according to 
. Wittgenstein there are rules of language, but 
some of them are indefinite, and do not form a 
system. Section 82 provides no warrant for (hat 
• reading. ! 

On this and some other topics, the authors 
i do not probe as deeply as (he issue required; 
but their answers to many questions are shrewd 
and well-supported, and they often provide 
Impressive reasons for being sceptical of widely 
held theses: It is a regrettable characteristic qf 
much of the secondary, literature on Wittgen- 
stein, that its authors make little effort to sup- 
. port their interpretations of .his enigmatic 
prose; but rather just deliver themselves of 
their impressions of What it is all about. Baker 
and : Hacker’s usually careful work is therefore . 

*-.r. a 'it r‘,t I ' «.* a. 


welcome. They are not in my opinion always 
right, or even always very clear. And I would 
have li ked to see them sometimes admit that no 
confident answer to a question could be given, 
and content themselves with an exploration of 
the available indications. But they do provide 
us with a wealth of relevant considerations, 
that can hardly fail to be useful in further 
efforts to understand this fascinating material. 


The Novels„of 
Nadine Gordimer 
History from the Inside 

; Stephen Clingmtm 


Nadine Gordimer's novels are produced 
in deep response to her immediate 
historical environment. In by far the 
most intimate study of Gordimer 
available, 1 this book traces that history. 
Drawing out the central themes of her 
work, the author 1 follows a developing 
consciousness . . through Nadine 
Gordimer's novels, to contribute a 
remarkably penetrating history of 
consciousness In South Africa. . 

August 1986 238 pp 
■••0 04 800082 5 £25.00 


Allen & Unwin Ltd, PO Box LB. Park Larte, 
Hetrtel Hempstead, Herts HP2 4TE 
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Homoeroticism on high 


Marina Warner 

JAMES M.SASLOW 
Ganymede In the Renaissance 
265pp. Yale University Press. £25. 

0300034237 

The corruption of “Ganymede” gives ‘‘cata- 
mite", from Latin - co/himi'iks, Following the 
Ksumetl fate of the beautiful boy whom Zeus, 
changing himself into an eagle, seized and car- 
ried up to Olympus, where he made him his 
cupbearer. Unlike other objects of flic gods’ 
pRssions, Ganymede survived the rape, was 
not changed into a flower or a cow, but was 
granted immortality in some stories; in others, 
set in the heavens forever as Aquarius, the 
water-carrier sign of the Zodiac. According to 
Virgil, Ganymede was partly to blame for 
Hera's anger against the Trojans. Like Paris, 
he was a Phrygian youth, and while Paris, in 
the more famous myth, roused her by giving 
Aphrodite lire prize, Ganymede offended 
when he ousted Hebe, Hera's daughter, from 
Zeus' side at I he Olympian symposia. For this 
snub, the goddess saw to the destruction of 
Troy. In Peace, Aristophanes nuidc fun of 
Gunynicdc's ascension when lie mounted his 
hero on the hack of a dung-beetle for the 
voyage aloft. But this is h joke Janies H. Sas- 
low, n solemn advocate of his theme, does not 
tell in Gimyint'de in the Renaissance: Homosex- 
uality in art and society. 

Saslow has traced the developments and 
variations of this comparatively minor figure 
from classical mythology in the thought of the 
humanists - Poliziann, Ficino, Castiglione, 
Aretino - and in the work of artists roughly 
between the end of the fifteenth century and 
the decade after the sack of Rome, or alterna- 
tively. between the statutes or decrees against 
sodomy promulgated in Florence in 1494 and 
1542; and he hns discerned a pattern - in his 
view, a decline - in the fortunes of Ganymede 
that reflects a corresponding deterioration of 
homosexuality's value and honour in society 
from the pre-Savonarola spring to the post- 
Tridenline winter. He sees Ganymede first ex- 
alted as a positive genie of homoerotic love at 
its plenitude, and then dwindling into an infan- 
lilized token of various noble families’ dynastic 
ambitions, a kind of airborne as opposed to 
watery dauphin. The book is written with open 
partisanship. At one point, the author com- 
ments reveaiingly, in a passage on Ariosto and 
the humanists, that “their concern to docu- 
ment homosexuality among the ancients was 
motivated in some measure by a desire to 
understand and dignify their own practices”. 
WsGanymedf in tlte Renaissance openly pro- 
ceeds from jSimilar motives, and he shapes the 
cupbearer's story into a founding myth of 


homosexuality, or, more particularly, into an 
actio logical account of the origins of pederas- 
ty, in order to give identity, history, tribal con- 
tinuity to gays today. 

Other myths enrich the picture: -the loves of 
Apollo for Hyacinthus and Cyparissus, 
Orpheus’ rejection of. women after the loss of 
Eurydice, and his death at the hands of en- 
raged Maenads, dramatized by Poliziano and 
engraved by Diirer. But the person of 
Ganymede dominates. Saslow concentrates on 
the Michelangelo drawing (now known only in 
copies) made for his beloved Tommaso de' 
Cnvalieri before 1533; the light and coquettish 
pnnei from Correggio’s sequence on the loves 
of Jupiter; a magnificent Pnrmigianino draw- 
ing from a private collection showing 
Gnnynicdc pouring nectar for the gods; and 
finally Rembrandt's yowling, peeing infant in 
the talons of (he bird. Although Saslow man- 
ages to see (he lust as a demiurge fertilizing the 
earth, he generally offers allegorical explana- 
tions without conviction. His more enthusiastic 
response to iconography aligns him with con- 
temporary pragmatists who have grown impa- 
tient with (he mystificatory arcana of the 
Wind-Pnnofsky school and vigorously advo- 
cate examination of (he prima facie evidence of 
the image instead (the Venus of Urbino as 


centrefold). Saslow invites us to recognize the 
sexual titillation of buttocks presented from 
the rear (“a terga”) of various callipygian 
heroes, and then to see the pose as a repre- 
sentation of fantasy, not just dreamed, but 
enacted, and in some cases enacted without 
censure, guilt or self-disgust. He cannot rest at 
the evidence for homosexuality in intention 
and practice, but longs to make a case for its 
toleration, or even celebration in the golden 
days of humanist art and learning, to urge the 
pleasure and dignity of being Ganymede. His 
peroration claims: “Ganymede had known the 
highest honour and the greatest love of any 
mortal man . . 

Because his concern focuses on actual 
homosexual practice - sodomy - he does not 
linger on the crucial debate of the Symposium , 
re-invoked by the Neoplatonists, between 
physical and spiritual love of men for men, and 
passes over rather quickly the interesting alle- 
gorical exegeses of the myth. In late antiquity, 
Ganymede appeared on sarcophagi as a type of 
the soul caught up to heaven; Petrus Berchor- 
ius much later accepted the rape as a type of the 
innocent soul seized by the godhead, and the 
Neoplatonists hymned the episode as an alleg- 
ory of the soul's transport through possession 
by love, seeing the rapist god, the raptor bird, 
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Damiano Malta’s “Rape of Ganymede" reproduced from the book reviewed above, 
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An illustrated summa 


Charles Hope : \ 

GAILL. GEIGER ’ . ,/ ■< 

Filippino Lippi 'sCaraitfl Chapel: 'Renaissance 
art hv Rome i V 

. • . . 2Q8pp, fCirksvilte; MO: Sixteenth Century 
Journal Publishers. $50. ■ •* . 

0940474050; ■ 

Filippino Lippi is a painter who fits uneasily 
InM (he conventional scheme of Florentine art 
history. Although he showed, in his Contribu- 
tion to the decoration of the Eramcacci chapel, 
that ho .was 1 entirely capable of working within 
the c narrative coftvehtiqps established by 

1 Masaccio, hi? later fresco cycjles revepl a very 
different arid, niorb Idiosyncratic approach, 

• with agitated , often bizarre figures and highly 
fanciful ■ architectural decoration. In these re- 
spects, hhd also in fiis concentration on the 
expressive play of drapery ratlier than the 
underlying anatomy of his figures, Filippino’s 
ideals often seem; different -from those of his 
contemporaries and immediate successors. 

• Thft is less evident ip. panel paintings, which 
sfiow him at his best, than .in two majof cycles 
of frescos, in the Slroz^l chapel ip Florence and 
Iji the slightly earlier chapel of Cardinal 
Ollvjero Catena in the Roman church of Santa 
Maris sopm NJinerva. This iBcond*s^bntc Is 


unusual too in terms, of the choice of themek, 
and innovative in the way in which they are 
arranged. Instead of the superimposed rows of 
sober narrative histories, usually devoted to 

„ the life of the Virgin or a single saint; -which 
Were favoured by Masaccio, Piero or Ghirlan- 
daio, In the:Caraffa chapel one wall was filled 
with two unequal-sized and not immedlatily. 
comprehensible stories of St Thomas Aquinas, 
another devoted to a representation of Virtues 
triumphing over Vices, arid the third, behind 
an altarpiece of the Annunciation, to e vast 
fresco of Mtj Assumption of the Virgin. ' : 

■ - In 1510 Paolo Cortesi praised the decoration 
of the Cara fin chapel, like that of the Sistine 
Chapel, specifically for its crudity cotijent, for 
"the Clever choice of themes’’. Quite what he 
meant by this ft by no meims clear. Gall Geiger 
argues that the choice of subjects Was very 
clever indeed, that the themes of the chapel’s 
Side vyal Is relate to the gerieralcontent respec- 
tively: of Parts t and II of Aqumas’s Suthma 
Theofogica, while the paintlngslbti foe altar 
wall reflect. Part . III. Thtifr .’the' 'stten&s of S( 
Thomas would represent God revealing him- 
self to mortals, white the virtues would allude 
to the importance of living a Virtuous life; and 
the altar wall to the incarnation;- 
The analogy is certainly ingen (bus, but 
JJerbaps too generic to b? compelling, especial- 
ly us theuhnWai cotobln^ioVi bf^bjectstotiid 

— • «... . a ' v • -t 1L- • 1 ' ■ 'A* # • • - . * 


have been determined by more practical con- 
siderations. The chapel has a twin dedication in 
the names of Aquinas and the Virgin Annunci- 
ate, and it may once have been dedicated in the 
name of the Virgin of the Assumption, This 
alone would make the decision to decorate the 
alter wall with the Annunciation and the 
Assumption, and the west wall with stories of 
Aquinas, ; an obvious etiough one; and the idea 
of putting Virtues on the east wall, which was 
broken by a window and by a door leading to a 
small tomb, chamber, and was therefore, un- 
suited for narrative subjects, is equally under- 
standable, especially if we remember the 
traditional association of Virtues and tomb 
decoration.! It is possible, therefore; to see the 
basic choice of subjects as a sensible solution to 
the problem of filling the spaces with themes 
related to the chapel ^dedication and function , 1 
ri choice that could well haVe been made with- 
out reference to the Summit. And the inclusion 
..of the Sibyls oii'the ceiling, who were certainly 
the focus of interest amdpgRbman theologians 
at this period, (nay have. been prompted by a 1 
wish to show more attractive figures thhn the 
tfaditionalEvangellsts or Doctors of the Church. 

But if die choice of subjects was less learned 
than Professor Gelgrir would have us believe, 
why did Cortesi praise it as he did? The answer 
mayjlO'fo the fsct th'at the significance of one 
scene in particular,, ‘The Triumph of Sn Jho- 


bringing rapture not rape. But Sasic* jc^ 
keen on spiritual extrapolations; he does 2 
investigate at all the relation between 2 
eagle, bearer of Zeus’ thunderbolts, and s ? 
sion of annihilating fate, and the conseJI 
perception of humankind as playthingTX 
gods, of Ganymede as toy boy. ^ 

Neither in his pragmatic nor in his swab 
live mode does Saslow himself take wLfc 
text remains fast on the earth, grounded bn 
set of difficulties apparent even to the jL 
sympathetic reader. Michelangelo, his raw 
eloquent witness to the power of the 
Ganymede myth, showed tiieboygrtope<w 
nistes by the claws of the eagle, like a ChS 
nailed to the Cross; as Saslow admits, the tot 
Tommaso de’ Cavalieri inspired In Mich*, 
langelo gave him torment and simply cannon* 
adduced as evidence of homosexuality's on- 
problematic status in the Renaissance. Adrian 
Stokes wrote, in his essay on Michelangelo. 
“By and large art requires of unconscious beats 
that they be poeticized. There has never beeai 
more careful vehicle than the Greek myths' 
Saslow crashes it on the wall of literal-minded 
reductionism. Yet, at the same time, hedoa 
not attempt to analyse certain primary aspects; 
he never discriminates between Jove's semnl- 
ity in the story, and Ganymede's, but contimm 
to ascribe homosexuality to both of them u 
well as to the putative beholder and sometime 
to the maker of their image. Given the current 
liveliness of debate about the subject in art.ilh 
extraordinary that Saslow never discusses 
Ganymede's feelings in the matter, does nol 
discriminate between consent and violation, 
and assumes that Ganymede represents the 
“passivity” and “receptivity” of the "feminine' 
partner in a homosexual relation. The effe- 
minacy of the beautiful love object doesnot 
lead him, in spite of his consciousness of con- 
temporary concerns, to describe the differ- 
ences - economic and political - that made gfih 
occupy another, less accessible social spot 
from boys. Most surprisingly, he draws a id 
over the penis, unlike the artists whom he&- 
cusses. He quotes Leonardo’s remark: U* 
act of procreation and the members employed 
therein are so repulsive, that if it were not fa 
the beauty of the faces and the adommrrlsd 
the actors and the pent-up impulse, nature 
would lose the human species”, and he goesoa 
to mention the artist’s revealing comply 
that the penis is not subject to the control « 
will or intelligence. But he does not 
that the king of the gods was godlike becw* 
he could act upon desires forbidden to ordinal 
mortals, that divinity also lies in an ideal.s® 
pie mastery over those desires, and that IK 
story of Ganymede, like other myths aww 
Olympian polymorphous perversity, tel* 
about human limitation rather than Iramm 
ing social history. 


mas Aquinas”, is conveyed by 
Latin, as Indeed is the meaning of the 
frescos in the Sistine chapel. Moreover, i* 
Sibyls too hold inscriptions. These 
then, were not a Bible of the unlettered' 

. were meant to edify and give pleasure 
■ cated people. And, as Geiger ^ 

is likely that a careful consideration ol 
extended even to the decorative dels 
painted architectural framework an ^ _ 

ceiling of the tomb chamber. This JW 
tainly be consistent with what we Kn ^ 

.. patton, whose piety v/as combine 

interest in theology and humanism. • 
.Although Professor Geiger ^ ^ ^ 

: aggerated the coherence and e . j jLf u iiyr«- 
programme, her book remains h 
; searched qnd Well-argued ’ 

every detail of the decoration, asks a 
questions and presents her conclusion* 
ahd without dogmatism. 
fully aware of the problem a ^ojtd 

' slbillfy between painter and P *** 1 JJ, tbit 
of this kind , 7 and certainly does not ^ 

Filippino Was slavishly foUow j ng(n< 

; a programme supplied by CaraB : . 

. 1 ' itizes that works of art are crea 
' ;Even though tome of 
4 open- to question, tin* welMtfl ■ w jedge $ 
i significant contribution t0 °'^ -nt } 1 
Reiialssance art jn tbfr lat0 fi“ 6C,B . . f. 

1 • ..iadd 
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Not entirely settled 


L, M. Cullen 


MICHAEL MacCARTHY-MORROGH 

The Munster Plantation: English migration to 

southern Ireland 1583-1641 

318 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50. 

0198229526 


The Munster Plantation in 1586-7, the first of 
the four major plantations in modern Irish 
history, came in the wake of the defeat of 
iheEarlof Desmond in 1583. Well known in 
history because of its associations with 
Edmund Spenser and Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
because some early settlers flitted to and fro 
between England, Munster and America, it 
has been relatively little studied. Indeed, as 
Michael MacCarthy-Morrogh reminds us, it 
has been regarded as short-lived, swamped 
rithin a decade by the Irish in rebellion again 
in 1598. 

His admirable study provides a detailed 
account of the gestation and implementation of 
the project. It also makes a persuasive case for 
the long-term success of the Plantation by 
viewing it in the context of the following half- 
century, which culminated in yet another war 
engulfing the Plantation in 1641. The Munster 
Plantation significantly is subtitled English 
migration to southern Ireland 1583-1641. 

The plantation blueprint of “undertakers", 
that is, those undertaking to settle the lands, 
each in his separate seignory, creating a well- 
defined society of freeholders, farmers, copy- 


holders and cottagers, reflects not only an in- 
grained sense of social hierarchy but a high 
ambition of reproducing an English society on 
seignories of some 12,000 acres. In the later 
Ulster Plantation, allotments on this scale were 
deliberately avoided, the upper limit being 
fixed at 2,000 acres, and this shift in policy is 
often quoted as official recognition of the fail- 
ure of plantation in Munster. Dr MRcCarlhy- 
Morrogh reminds us, however, that while 
eleven seignories changed hands in 1598-1611, 
fifteen of the total of thirty-five seignories were 
still in 1641 unsold or undivided. Moreover, 
some of the undertakers selling out held land 
elsewhere in Munster, and some of the buyers 
were existing undertakers. In all, in 1641, the 
owners of twenty-six of the thirty-five 
seignories were resident in Ireland. 

The difficulties that the undertakers faced 
are well set out in this book. Successful claims 
that some of the lands taken from the attainted 
rebels of 1583 were not theirs to be confiscated, 
either because they had been mortgaged or 
because rents had been abusively extracted 
from what were at law freeholds, reduced the 
confiscated area by a third, to 300,000 acres, by 
endless attrition in the law courts. The out- 
come was that the seignories were not only 
smaller than intended in the original blueprint, 
but were a fretwork of pieces of land enmeshed 
with other land rather than the compact estates 
originally envisaged. 

Despite setbacks, however, the English 
population in the Munster Plantation rose 
from 4,000 in 1598 to 18,000 in 1641, sup- 


Reformed and resilient 


Heiko A. Oberman 


HENNA PRESTWICH (Editor) 
International Calvinism 1541-1715 
403pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 
019^219334 


One tingle volume, and even an impressive 
nomberof solid contributions, cannot in one 
stroke remedy the state of confusion in the 
once famous field of the study of Calvinism. 
Three formidable obstacles block the histor- 
ian's advance. First of all, as was revealed by 
ike “celebrations” of the tercentenary of the 
1685 Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, no 
single contemporary scholar commands 
sources which cover a sufficient chronological 
and geographical expanse to be in a position to 
reconstruct the lines of change and continuity 
exhibited by Calvinism as it sojourned through 
Europe and the New World. Even more dis- 
concerting than the piles of sources is the 
modem tendency to write “plausible history”, 
which means in this case that Calvin's impact 
tends to be explained in terms of either eco- 
nomic need or of political gain. This does not 
teave much chance to fathom thfe mentality of 
ihose refugees who persevered under duress 
^persecution long before they could settle 
“°wn and, for a time, seize political control. 

Th« third, obstacle is, ironically, a con- 
sequence of the very best research in the a field: 
previously clear categories, such as “Puritan- 
Bof , have in the course of incessant revision- 
B[ n lost much of their profile . Each contributor 

International Calvinism 1541-1715, edited 
b l’ Menna Prestwich, has a persona! vocabul- 
Wftibut all of them fight a losing battle in 
dferenifoting .. between “Huguenots", 
jbvangelicals’’, “strict Calvinists” and “Puri- 
“M -to mention only, the chief designations. 

Henry j, Cohn tries to achieve some mea- 
gtoL clarity by placing his treatment of 
in Germany. under the heading of 
Jne Second Reformation” - which he regards 

* R ■ tong-established" and hence (?) valid 
Jr** 0 * term, Yet foe most insistent call 

I’.a Mfoncj? Reformation or “emendation’’ 
Vpi«d by . Gprman pietists after the.- first 
ebb* ? W hu »Mc Lutheranism had begun to 
ta/^^ tofluenced by : Geneva, this fasci- 
wiib r inC ' Vement i c ^ nnot s o easily identified 

'And burning our attention to 
■ 2 .■ I tot®'. : that' foe' Genevan reformer 

• iTT 'bvih ,t he earlv sbcteenth-centurv city"' re- 


.^ ifom the.early sixteenth-century city' re- 
ujSrj) iwhich hasthe first and, In so far, the 
■ "rti ^ -claitn -toj represent after Luther - 


Some measure of cohesion would have been 
achieved if the opening chapter on Calvin’s 
theology, by the late Richard Stauffer, had 
been circulated in advance and used as a stan- 
dard for measuring the changing facets of 
Calvinism. Yet for that purpose the elements 
historically most crucial - such as discipline, 
polity and politics - did not receive sufficient 
space in Stauffer’s sketch. 

Nevertheless, the volume provides a signi- 
ficant and in part most valuable guide for 
recapturing the history and character of 
Calvinism. In eleven essays the several phases 
and stages are presented: Geneva in the time 
of Calvin and Beza (Gillian Lewis), France 
1559-1629 (a lucid essay by the editor herself), 
the Netherlands (Aiastair Duke), Germany 
(Henry J. Cohn), East Central Europe 
(R. J. W. Evans), England (Patrick Collinson), 
Scotland 1559-1638 (Michael Lynch), Colonial 
North America 1630-1715 (W. A. Speck and 
L. Billington), France 1598-1685 (Elisabeth 
Labrousse), French Calvinist political thought 
1534-1715 (Myriam Yardeni) and the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (Philippe Joutard). 
The cbncluding chapter by Herbert Lfithy oo 
the apparently inevitable Weber thesis (on 
Calvinism and capitalism) dares to present an 
almost Anglo-Saxon and quite delightful after- 
dinner speech, full of puns, sober wisdom and 
surprising non sequilurs. Unfortunately, his 
well-founded plea to bury or at least drop the 
Weber thesis is unlikely to be heeded, in view 
of the ideological climate of modern debate. 

.j International Calvinism's central focus, 
appropriately enough, is on. Calvinism in 
France and, within that area, on the theme of 
the Rdfuge - a subject beautifully illustrated oil 
the book's jacket by an engraving by Jan 
Luyken, now in the Rijksmuseum, portraying 
the 1685 flight of the Huguenots from France. 
Yet not 1685 but 1715 has been chosen as foe 
concluding date, and with good reason: in that 
year on August 25, in a village of the lower 
Cdvennes, a young man. gathered a dozen 
friends to reconstitute a Reformed Church - 
only weeks before Louis XIV died, Joutard 
uses this seemingly insignificant event to sug- 
gest a fresh interpretation of the impact of the 
Revocation: the renewal - not the extirpation - 
. of French Protestantism. . 

This perspective reminds us of a singular 
virtue which graces the entire volume. A 
theme easily distorted by religious resscntimenl 
and confessionalism is, presented here fWtli an 
impressively cool, FftS? 

collection, of studies, wth hdpfo 1 b\bho- 
graphics for further reading, is an attractive 

publication k; m r:i yiti- • i ■' 1 h 


plemented by perhaps another 4,000 scattered 
in coastal settlements or across north Cork, on 
non-Plantation lands. Set out in these terms, 
the Plantation begins to look respectable even 
compared with the Ulster Plantation. More- 
over, the failure to enforce the original planta- 
tion covenants by admitting of the accumula- 
tion of seignories led to the rise of powerful 
patrons of the colony within its own territories, 
and this was a source of strength, not the weak- 
ness or failure it is often said to be. In particu- 
lar, Richard Boyle, one of the English officials 
in Ireland buying into the Plantation, acquired 
six seignories and part of four others. Signi- 
ficantly, in 1643 a compact region in county 
Cork had not been overrun by the rebels, illus- 
trating the resilience of the colony. Moreover, 
town life burgeoned under the patronage of 
rich plantation owners, helped loo by a shift 
southwards of the economic eentre of gravity 
of Munster after the defeat of the Earl of 
Desmond. In 1622 one-quarter of the English 
population in the Plantation was town-based. 

The Plantation's town life is in contrast with 
the feeble town development in the curly 
Ulster Plantation. This in turn reflects n con- 
trast in the economic background in both pro- 
vinces. As MacCarthy-Morrogh is nl pains to 
point out, rents were higher in Munster, lenses 
shorter, mid no indulgent tcnurinl customs 
emerged. Indeed, he underestimates the 
underlying strength of the Munster economy 
by bis repeated emphasis on the famine of 1582 
ns a catalyst of the plantation project. The 
famine evidence, however, comes from two 
officials. Wallop and Browne , making the case 
for plantation. Parallels recur in the 1650s for 
similar special pleading, and famine on the 
scale suggested in this book would require 
much more telling evidence and a critical 
assessment of it. 

The economic success of the Plantation 
would appear to depend in some measure both 


on the survival of a strong local society and on a 
quickening of the pulse of trade on both sides 
of local society. Moreover, the author himself 
makes a concession whose significance he docs 
not seem fully to appreciate: soldiers already 
serving in Ireland were an important com- 
ponent of the settlement, and evidence of sus- 
tained immigration becomes thin after the 
1610s. 

Paradoxically, although administrators 
tended to see civility ■indent on tillage, it 
was the strength of pastoral farming which sus- 
tained the colonists’ economy, as the book 
shows very clearly. But MacCarthy-Morrogh 
seems to overargue his case chat a composite 
settler-native society was in the early stages of 
emerging: the evidence of intermarriage, a 
knowledge of Irish by some settlers and an 
acquiescence in shared roles in political and 
municipal life , hardly seems compelling. What 
cannot be doubted, however, is that the strong 
resident basis in the Munster Plantation cre- 
ated a real strength in the settlement which his 
book has brought out very convincingly. 

Munster politicians became dispropor- 
tionately important in the eighteenth-century 
Irish parliament. Whether their strongly Pro- 
testunt and aggressive altitudes date from 
before the L641 rebellion is in doubt, especially 
if wc accept MacCarthy-Murrogh's picture of a 
rather complacent pre- 1641 society. But the 
large share of the famous 1641 Depositions of 
suffering loyalists taken up with the woes of 
Munster settlers reflects the solid economic 
base they held, and though Ulster loyalists in 
fact suffered more, it was Munster politicians 
who turned the 1641 Massacres into a political 
catch-cry in the eighteenth century. 

Dr MacCarthy-Morrogh ’s book is not only a 
thorough study of the Munster Plantation, but 
raises directly and indirectly a large number of 
issues central to the study of the implantation 
and character of colonial society in Ireland. 


Fleets and freighters 


G. V, Scammell 


RICHARD NATKIEL and ANTONY PRESTON 
The Weidenfeld Atlas of Maritime History 
256pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £16.95. 
0297786539 


The history of the sea has not, despite recent 
French-inspired interest, attracted anything 
like the volume and variety of investigation 
devoted to things terrestrial. We know much 
about battles, wars and admirals. We know a 
good deal about trade and the vessels in which 
it was conducted, next to nothing about fisher- 
ies and seamen and far more about Europe and 
North America than the rest of the world. This 
imbalance and some difficulties of their own 
making beset Richard Natkiel and Antony 
Preston, the authors of this useful book. The 
Weidenfeld Atlas of Maritime History. Their 
Intention is to “provide a reference source on 
naval battles, foe great explorations and the 
evolving patterns of trade and commerce". 
Much of this they accomplish admirably. A 
huge slice of history, from the days of the 
Phoenicians to the rise of the naval power of 
the Soviet Union and the recent and much 
debated Falklands campaign is covered. The 
maps and charts are consistently dear and in- 
stantly comprehensible, The illustrations for 
the modern period are excellent and the com- 
ments on naval developments and warfare of 
the past century particularly shrewd and 
illuminating, . - 

In such an ambitious undertaking some 
lapses and errors are inevitable. Malacca was 
not established by the Portuguese - it was one 
of Asia’s richest and most celebrated entrepots 
when they, arrived r- nqr is it. in, tire Spice 
Islands. FrancIs Drakc did not open a. new 
route Into the . Pacific but followed that 
pioneered by Magellan. The enormous loot 
hnrvcsted by the Spaniards in Peni, far from 
“undermining their ^expansionist energies", 
sent them Ifi hot pursuit uf further ffldprndbs in 
Chile, the jungles of Amazonia and the foot- 
hills or the Rocky Mountains. And Spain's 
world empire, whatever its subsequent misfor- 
tunes, did njOt fall into foe hands of the English 


military hegemony in the north in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
are hardly maritime. Nor does there seem any 
reason why the Armada campaign should come 
after the rise of Dutch sea power in tlte 
seventeenth century, or the Anglo-Dutch wars 
of the days of Oliver Cromwell and Charles II 
after a sketch of the slave trade, which was still 
flourishing in the 1800s. 

More serious is the lack of balance in the 
book. It is much concerned with naval battles, 
campaigns and fleet actions, and nearly half its 
length is devoted to the naval side of the First 
and Second World Wars. But it takes, for ex- 
ample, no account of fisheries (other than 
whaling), which already in the fifteenth cen- 
tury were bringing Europeans to the north-east 
coast of America and which are now worked, 
almost the world over, by Soviet-bloc fleets. 
There is no indication of the patterns of winds 
and currents, which for centuries determined 
the movements of sailing-ships. Little is said 
about the astonishing evolution, with the 
triumph of the steamer in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of that global network of liner routes 
which has only recently disintegrated. The 
growth of flags of convenience is omitted. 
Shipbuilding is largely ignored, as are the 
nnrient indigenous trades of the eastern seas 
nnd the coal trade, which at the end of the 
eighteenth century gave employment, merely 
in supplying. London, to a quarter of Britain's 
tonnage. 

It would also have enhanced the value of tire 
hook if, particularly in tire earlier sections, the 
authors had been more forthcoming in ex- 
planation and interpretation. The nature and 
organization of tire medieval commerce of the 
Mediterranean are scarcely comprehensible 
without some Indication of the significance of 
spices, and without some consideration of the 
emergence of the unique state-built and state- 
owned Venetian merchant fleet., Similarly the 
reader is left to guess why the Portuguese 
should have been a( such pains to opeii a long 
and arduous maritime .route to Asia of why in 
tno_fe: recent times men have ..so' assiduously 
bunted die whole. . In shoft , admirable; though 
this book is for ; those interested irt modem 
naval history, it is not a comprehensive atlas of 
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Franchise and fair wages 


James Brow 

DAVID LUDDEN 

Peasant History in South fndtn 

310pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£32.2(1. 
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MARSHALL M. BOUTON 

Agrarian Radicalism In South Indio 

327pp. Guildford: Prin£.ctpn. University Press. 

'-mstr-''" 

0691076863 
MICK MOORE 

TheStalc and Peasant Politics In Sri Lanka 
328pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

0521 265509 


David Ludden's account of the Tirunelveli 
region of South Indin argues eloquently on the 
side of those who recognize that peasants, no 
less than others, piny an active part in the 
making of their own histories. By covering the 
thousand years from 900 to 1900 ad, while 
confining himself to what is now a single 
administrative district in the state of Tamil 
Nadu, he is able in show how the gradual but 
decisive movements of the larger socinl order, 
however unevenly, always emerged from the 
strivings of specific peasunt groups. Peasnnl 
History in South India is no inure a history of 
individual peasants than it is of dynastic for- 
tunes or religious beliefs, although both the 
latter figure in it. Rather, it is the story of how 
collectivities of peasants - castes, villages and 
political groups - through their incessant strug- 
gles with nature, one another and outsiders, 
continually reshaped the land that sustained 
them, the social orders they inhabited and the 
cultural worlds that gave meaning to their 
lives. 

From about 900 to 1300 ad, n$ peasants 
laboured to bring under firmer control the 
water supply necessary for paddy cultivation, 
villages forged links with one another and with 
local chiefs, kings and especially temples, in 
complex redistributive networks of gifts and 
tribute. Thisagrarian order wbs disrupted after 
1300 as increasing numbers of warriors and 
peasants moved into Tirunelveli from the 
north. Groups of Shanars, Maravas and 
Vadtigas expanded the agricultural frontier by 
settling away from the central Tambraparni 
river on poorly watered land that needed the 
construction of reservoirs and wells to be made 
productive. After two centuries of turmoil a 
new political order began to emerge, domin- 
ated by warrior rulers who exacted tribute in 
return for their protection. Agricultural di- 
versity and state coercion made for the de- 
velopment of trade and market exchange, in 
which foreign as well as local merchants began 
to participate. The British East India Com- 
• pany, and the imperial regime that succeeded 
it,; thus entered into a historical process whose 
subsequent direction they certainly influenced, 
but the main trajectory of which was .already 
set by centuries of indigenous activity. Liidden 
sees the rapid expansion of agricultural com-; 
ijiodity production in the nineteenth century 
less: as die result bf a shock imposed by im-; 

; perialism and the industrial revolution than 1 as' 
; a development of very' long-term t tends in 
peasant social ahd cultural history. This con* 
elusion is a welcome remedy to .Eurocentric 
- accounts of capitalist expansion, into fiidin;' it 
emerges from a compelling narrative (hat is 
.! grounded ip meticulous scholarship. 

Marshall M. B oqtbn’s 'Agrarian Radicalism 
In South India is alsb a study o f a single di strict 
; mTamilMadu, but ita scope and aims are very 
: different.:, Focusing bn events in THahjavur 
■District between- 1960 and 1972,. it seeks to 
advance Ihebrctfcal understanding i of thq 
sounds of Agrarian radicalism. BoUton assem- 
■; bfcs avast array of data and subjects them to a 


spect to either means or ends". Bouton's deci- 
sion to measure it in terms of Communist party 
strength in local elections not only diverts 
attention from the sources of radicalism to- 
wards Us mobilization by organizations based 
outside the peasantry, but also prevents 
us from seeing how radicalism is generated 
in the everyday experience of poverty and 
oppression. 

Bouton’s strongest finding is that agrarian 
radicalism in Thanjavur was concentrated in 
the eastern parts of the district where the class 
structure was sharply polarized between a 
small and socially homogeneous group of large 
Landowners and an equally homogeneous but 
largely landless and impoverished labour 
force. From the discovery of this unsurprising 
correlation, which was pointed out by Andr6 
Bdteille in 1972, Bouton goes on to question 
(he importance that others have attached to 
capitalism and imperialism as causes of agra- 
rian radicalism. He argues that the impact of 
the market, the State and other forces of “mod- 
ernization" is always mediated by agrarian 
structures thnt are locally variable, and that 
these variations are primarily the result of 
adaptations to different ecological conditions. 

The first of these points is well demonst- 
rated, but the second is simply asserted, and is 
not renlly borne out by the history of agrarian 
change that Bouton gives. Outbreaks of agra- 
rian unrest in eastern Thanjavur in the late 
1960s, which at the time raised the prospect 
that the Green Revolution might lead to a Red 
one, followed twenty years of structural 
chnnge in agrarian relations. As Bouton clearly 
demonstrates, this change was the product of 
local class struggles that were themselves signi- 
ficantly affected by external factors. He shows, 
for example, that the landlords’ shift from the 
use of share-cropping tenants and attached 
labourers to the employment of daily wage 
labourers was a response both to earlier unrest 
and to attempts by the State to regulate the 
conditions of tenancy and wage labour. In the 
1940s, the threat of land reform persuaded 
many landlords to evict their tenants and em- 
ploy wage labourers in their place, which re- 
sulted in class relations becoming even more 
polarized. Then, in the 1960s, technological 

Changing faces 

D. F.-Pocock : ; . 

A. DAVID NAPIER 

Masks, Transformation, and Paradox! 

282pp. University of California Press. £33,95. 
0520045327 

Masks, Transformation and Paradox reminded 
me of a game we once played one wet Sunday 
afternoon with a couple of cheap and simple 
masks discarded by the children after Guy 
Fawkes’ night. As we passed them from person 
to person^ little dramas spontaneously 
emerged, monologue^ and dialogues, funny 
and sad, around which all of us unreflecting 
discovered our qwn roles and words. There 
was a surprising revelation of histrionic ability 
in people who never before, or later, showed 
any such skill or even interest: the transforma- ' 
(ion of a young and extrovert Australian Into 
$n enigmatically sad old woman, for example. 
Wo less fascinating was the' transformation of 
the masks themselves as they seemed each time . 
appropriate to the varying characters that they, ■ 
somehow; radiltated; This experience of Illu- 
sion and paradox; of a peculiar relation be- 
tween appearance arid. reality,' is part of, A. 

. David Napier's preoccupation and to it he joins ? 
the fact that masks are and have been widely ; 
associated with the management of change in 


innovations allowed double-cropping where it 
had previously been impossible, thereby in- 
creasing the demand for labour, albeit only at 
specific times during the agricultural cycle. 
This strengthened the bargaining power of the 
labourers, whose tactics were influenced by 
representatives of political parties that were 
concerned with the conditions of labour in 
Thanjavur, but also with their struggles at the 
state and national levels. Clearly, more has 
been involved than simply adaptation to local 
ecological conditions. Bouton excludes from 
his correlational analysis the recognition, im- 
plicit in his material, that the agrarian struc- 
tures that condition peasant action are them- 
selves, to a significant degree, the product of 
previous peasant struggles. Other than this, his 
interpretation of these events is prudent and 
precise. 

Mick Moore does not doubt the peasantry's 
ability to shape its own destiny, but he also 
recognizes that it does not always act to ad- 
vance what he calls its objective interests. His 
account in The State and Peasant Politics in Sri 
Lanka is an attempt to determine why Sri 
Lankan fanners, who have regularly played a 
major role in replacing governments at general 
elections, have not asserted a class interest in 
national politics by demanding agrarian poli- 
cies, such as high farm output prices, that 
would directly enhance their material welfare. 
His attempt to answer this question by analys- 
ing the particular combination of factors 
that have shaped Sri Lanka's recent agrarian 
history is both resolute and rigorous. 

In the first place, Moore shows that peasants 
do not constitute a homogeneous class with 
uniform interests. Many of those recorded in 
censuses and surveys as smallholders, or who 
describe themselves as farmers, in fact depend 
heavily either on income from non-agricultural 
sources or on their wages as agricultural 
labourers. Second, he demonstrates that the 
political mobilization of peasants has been 
achieved mainly by an appeal to collective 
identities other than class, such as religion, 
ethnicity and caste. Moreover, although the 
franchise has been universal since 1931, 
peasants were slow to raise their voices in the 
electoral arena, and when they did so they 


ui S , a ™» subjects them to a Individuals and groups, with the great rites de ■ 

dduiled sIMistiail analysis In which agrarian p„Kngc of birth and dc St h, withlihilaiion. and' 
radicalism, taken as the dependent variable, Is rituals of curing 

«MwU kiyl«iloii co a number of indnpend- To will dung'. to recognize its posribililv, Is -,i 

eoi variables, Including geophys.Cal and to hove I he capacity for Illusion and paradox >' 


demographic di&recteristics, agro-cconomic 
Structure, technological change in agriculture, 
and the level ofSqqo-economic development. 
Peasant actioq (tn thfs case, radicalism) thus 
only appears iiere as a response to certain fea* 


bemuse we conceive of a state of affairs, which 
is hot, hod lndeed may fteve*be;TWs, in tyrn, : 


Hires Of the sdete! a pd natural environment. n ize. or wish for* or ejcpetf change rests oh Ohr 
Mp/cover, having defined -rodlcaJUiq as, -'’an identification:. of 'whatever, it is. that, change* >s 


Western society is encapsulated in the saying, 
“the leopard cannot change its spots", and 
when we hear that, in another society, men 
have confessed to changing into leopards, we 
judge them to be deluded; in fact they are 
working with a different theory. 

Masks are associated with change and are 
paradoxical objects. Hanging on a peg they 
may, like those Guy Fawkes masks, "say" no- 
thing or they may be clear visual statements 
susceptible of Iconological exegesis; but what 
they will mean, what they will do, what they 
will become when they are worn is not predict- 
able. The mask Is at once rigid and flexible: the 
masked drama bf ancient Greece was not a 
parade of stereotypes but, rather, Dr Napier 
suggests, it was the interaction of the eidolon 
with the events and the sequence of events that 
produced the powerful effect. That is the con- 
text of Napier’s study, and in establishing it he 
has many illuminating and provocative things 
to say about the nature pf drama, the concept 
of the' person, and the history of Western 
thought, although, like so many anthropolog- 
ists, he is less informed and sensitive abbut the 
Christian tradition than he is about others. 

Within this context the main. emphasis of the ' 
book falls on : the history, distribution and 
significance of the fearful petrifying mask. 
Napier studies first the best-known Western 
example, the Gorgon Medusa, and from this 
stqdy develops an engrossing and exciting in- 
vestigation which carries him to the Middle 
i^ast, India and finally, Ball. One line only of 
this adventurous but rigorous work of detec- 
tion takes us from the spots on the brow of the 
Medusa to the significance of the Third Eye, 
v| aJhe superciliary 'tuft* of a lion’s head, the 
goddess Kali and the sectarian marks worn on 
the.brpw by sectarian devotees in India. The 
rtadet must bepirepafed, however, fqrregular 
discUrSionS as ihe author conducts necessary 
supportive irtWstig&tiona into, for example, fat 
'toxicants and androgyny, TWs-brutally brief,. 


found a stable pattern of party compel 
already established. Third, Moore argues^ 
the development of peasant political cw 
sciousness has been significantly influenced ht 
government policies which have been nZ 
ively generous to peasants in the distribution 
State lands and the revenue taxed from 
plantation agriculture, and which have m 
imposed on them any burden that was widely 
felt to be unjustly oppressive. 

This last point is crucial. The combination^ 
a colonial legacy that left large tracts of land in 
the hands of the State, a commitment to pn> 
vide extensive welfare services, and close rw. 
ulation of the economy, has enabled govern, 
ments since independence to assume the role 
of the great provider. Peasants, along with 
others, have therefore looked to the State a 
the source of all kinds of benefits - not just of 
land, but also of jobs, subsidies, licences, hom- 
ing, farm inputs, health and educations! 
services, and so on. As the distribution of sud 
resources was taken over by the local repre- 
sentatives of whichever party was in power, so 
political activity at the local level concentrated 
on the manipulation of party connections to 
gain privileged access to these benefits. So 
peasants have not been persuaded that tlx 
most effective way to advance their individual 
interests is to mobilize in pursultof theircolks- 
tive interests as a class. Although the resources 
controlled by the State have been propor- 
tionally very large, they have also always been 
inadequate to meet the demand for then. 
Peasants have therefore been disposed to set 
one another as competitors, and as long as At 
prospect of an electoral transfer of power lx* 
tween the parties has been realistic, peasants 
have been aligned against one another as tk 
clients of contending local patrons and 
supporters of opposed parties. 

Although Moore concentrates on a single 
issue, his far-ranging exploration of it en- 
compasses virtually all the most important 
aspects of contemporary Sri Lankan sodrtj, 
including the ethnic conflict that is no* 
threatening to consume it. Tire work as a whole 
provides a comprehensive view of recent Sri 
Lankan history , as seen from the standpoint?! 
peasant politics. 


account runs the risk of suggesting that weha« 
here yet another of those popular studies a 
religion and myth that move through thecasu* 
association of ideas and similarities to _ P 01 ^ 
tous equations; anyone looking for that dw 
will not survive two pages of Napier s raeu®- 
lous assessment of the evidence. 

In a final chapter there is a remarkable 
gestion that the demonic faces which baw>K» 
studied in previous chapters are 
"autonomous archetypal image". As 
Needham observes in his foreword, 10“ 
cem with the “primary factors in the detent 
ation of human experience" stts W* ■ 
work apart from the archaeology of ideas, 
not propose to reveal the details here tor 
of depriving readers of the sudden exm 
produced in the mind at that stage of Ihe 
ment by the unexpected shift to an 
evidence not previously touched upon - . 

The book is not written orP^JJ"* 
general market but it would ^ 

choreographers, psychotherapists, P 
of drama, theologians and anyo ^ 
practice lies ip the 

and reality, were put off by these A. 
tions. I will not pretend that it is ^ w 
Napier writes compactly and 
cally and occasionally indulges 1 ^ 

preciosity. The render mus | v.^ n «l 
such statements as, “Now Phrygi • 
known, is , . . an Indo-Europe 

Despite Professor Needham « *P 


live to me cuumuy, - 

general readers not to be over-iWv^ hut » . 
author’s chosen plan of presm* . . jqcisi, - 
take Needham's foreword as an in 

and then to read Chapters Fo , 
order to follow Dr Napier at* 
just , what sort of beast it is tna , - ^ 

They would then get more 
meditative, context-establisniag.^^.^g fog! . 
Two apd, Three ; but let them 
ehftpter.’until Jast s -„ r •' 
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A breath of hedonism 


Jo nathan Keates 

J AMES MONEY 

Capri: Island of pleasure 

U2on. Hamish Hamilton. £14.95. 
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-All the inhabitants here abscide the temiina- 
lionand mangle moreover; for Capri they say 
Crapi": the twenty-three-year-old Gladstone 
must have been one of the few visitors to the 
siren isle who remained impervious to its 
charm, deterred as he was by a rascally boat- 
man, a smirking friar and seasickness in the 
Blue Grotto. Otherwise the notorious allure - 
something, apparently, to do with the volatile 
constituents of I’aria caprese - has been re- 
markably successful. Even Lenin, however 
contemptuous of the intellectual climate, was 
not wholly aloof, though he felt bound to pre- 
fer the Volga’s elemental simplicities to the 
theatricality of the Grotto and its surround- 
igJ- 

Ironically enough, Lenin’s monument (the 
island's only public commemoration of a dis- 
tinguished visitor) stands in the gardens of the 
Villa Knipp, the gift of the adipose German 
pederast whose see-saw armaments dealings 
may be held indirectly to have hastened Bol- 
shevik ascendancy. Fritz Krupp was neither 
the first nor the last of those who, in discover- 
ing Capri, laid bare the extent of their own 
ambiguities. 

Tiberius, the ruins of whose pleasure-dome 
are now crowned by an admonitory statue of 
the Madonna, may rank as the local tutelary 
spirit of irregular mores, but Capri's heyday as 
a haven of sexual unorthodoxy arrived at the 
turn of the present century. The Wolcott-Perry 
“sisters", Ladies of Llangollen transported to 
ibe Marina Grande, were a case in point. 
Wealthy cousins from Iowa, their hyphenated 
surnames a pledge of eternal union, they 
brought the leathery imperturbability of the 
Middle West to the business of dispensing 
klj'us and crfmc-de-menfhe frapp# to Sunday 
tea-guests, squabbling with recalcitrant 
churchwardens and shifty Neapolitan advo- 
cates, and casting an indiscriminate mantle of 
owning and partisanship over whatever 
birds of passage caught their fancy. 

Of these the most exotic, if in some ways also 
the most pathetic, was Count Jacques Fersen- 
jjdelswlrd, whose precipitate departure from 
tons in the autumn of 1902, following charges 
^incitement of minors to debauchery, led him 
to try the same thing in Capri, enhanced by 
tynm addiction amid the folles di grandeur of 


a Louis Seize villa. The limited indulgence of 
the expatriate community was taxed still furth- 
er by the Count's humourlessness, vanity and 
histrionic self-absorption. Typically, however, 
“dear Count Jack” and his henchman, Nino 
Cesarini, a building labourer whose attributes 
were commemorated in a life-size bronze nude 
perched on a triton shell in the villa garden, 
became not merely a fixture of island life but 
emblematic of its singularities. 

What these were, in the wider context of 
European cultural history, emerges with dis- 
passionate clarity from James Money's history, 
a sensitive but level-headed attempt to en- 
capsulate Capri's fascinations for the English 
reader. His detailed accounts of everything 
from pension prices at the Hotel Quisisana and 
Axel Munthe’s bird-sanctuary to Gracie 
Fields's funeral, far from being annals of the 
parish, underline the necessity of Capri as a 
vision of untramelled hedonism, challenging 
every cherished notion of purity, hierarchy and 
decorum. 

Thus, along with the more predictable 
appearances by E. F, Benson, Norman Doug- 
las, Somerset Maugham and Romaine Brooks, 
the place simultaneously contained Rilke -“al- 
ways 1 grow melancholy in such beauty-spots as 
these, faced with this obvious, praise-ridden, 
incontestable loveliness"; Gorki, who painted 
his house red and subjected his guest Chaliapin 
to a “people’s tribunal" for having knelt before 
the Tsar at a performance of Boris Godunov, 
and Rose O'Neill, hard-drinking inventor of 
the Kewpie Doll. 

At times the precision of Money’s chronicle 
makes us feel the physical pokiness of Capri 
(3% miles long by \ 3 A wide) and verges on the 
soap-opera. This week Gwen Galata puts 
chastity-belts on her dogs and Nino is 
ceremonially flogged in a Mithraic ritual at 
Matcrmania; next week Thomas Jerome dies 
of a gastric haemorrhage and Emelie Frazer 
goes bathing in her hat and gloves. These anec- 
dotes are an intrinsic source of pleasure in a 
work which is amply and seriously researched. 
As to the native Capresi, saturnine and herme- 
tic in the best traditions of the Italian south, 
Money is, rightly, respectful rather than ador- 
ing. His prospect of the island, after a century's 
intensive tourism, is no more encouraging than 
that of Conrad in 1905, who wrote “All this is a 
sort of blue nightmare traversed by stinks and 
perfumes, full of flat roofs, vineyards, vaulted 
passages, enormous rocks, pergolas, with a 
mad gallop of German tourists Idchis d trovers 
tout cela . . . where the Lager beer bottles go 
pop. It is a nightmare with the fear of the future 
thrown in." 


An innocent abroad 


j jjgel Barley 

{“ANM. SCHWARTZ . 

IheThlrd World 

Jwpp.Stdgwlck and Jackson. £12.95. ■ 
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people set off to travel "around the 
W -they follow a fairly prescribed course. 
^ inte rcontinental "grand tour" was a phen- 
non of the 1960s and 70s that produced 
of instant experience to be consumed 
youth. In the travels of Brian M. 
of in?*?’ We a progression from the world 

of Africa and milk shakes in 
fmm fl " d u M t0 ® at solitary hiker living 
Bit h£ rbBee ®® ns I” Abidjan and feasting on 
^8*n^ l ° naI rat fci . a tQ ken of friendship - in 

Throng;, the Third World is an im- 
b°°kv passing at rattling 
Ne* 0 T 8b |i ourne y s across Africa,' India, 
Btlrm* U i n , ea « ^e pccasig n al digression to 
atl ^ Indonesia, and back 
ih!!v et a n d China. Like theauthorhim- 
off -.lj , narra ' lve doubles back on itself, heads- 
directions, but never rests, 
till, .^ndmltjedly a superficial encounter 
f ~ !? one that lasts for 

individual tontacti are measured 
^J^n rptairisi however, that most injpor- 
1 firij;(2^|}^ntcbtqpohent bf travel - the 
j Those here are both 1 wildly 
r perceptive ('‘Africans 7 ' we’are 

Siy4'>:k 


told, “never hit their children"). 

There are two forms of ethnocentrism domi- 
nant in the world. The first treats other cultures 
as so essentially different as to make all under- 
standing impossible. The second - that of the 
soft sociological television programme - 
assumes that at the deepest level everyone 
must be just like us. It is this latter world view 
that leads Schwartz to plunge into human con- 
tact: weddings, the rites of shared Food, the 
sadness of death are portrayed as universal in 
which every man must share. It is perhaps this 
that lends the book its touching innocence. For 
here, people are surprisingly generous and 
friendly to the white-faced dosser - extending 
hospitality and refusing payment in the name 
of that universal kinship of man with man. 
Sometimes in the course of. this intercon- 
tinental gallop one yearns for a “baddie" - but 
there are none. For Schwartz, only govern- 
ments are evil. So Idi Amin is the only charac- 
ter in a Mack hot, his followers being treated 
witha baffled vagueness. One suspects that the 
problem arises because Uganda is the only 
place where Schwartz spent any real time, and 
got beneath the surface of Smiling socinl con- 
tact by trying to get a job done. Elsewhere , he 
floats on a credit-card of independence where 
travel has become an end in itself, preventing 
joy in actually toeing anywhere. 
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We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. ?? 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 

TLS April 26 1985 
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Helping out 


Joanna Motion 


ROSEMARY SUTCL1 FK 
Flame-Coloured Taffeta 
120pp. Oxford University Press. £6.95. 
ri 19 27 [490 2 


Damaris Crocker has a good old Puritan name 
but is a romantic at heart. When she sees chalk 
crosses on the stable door and hears a sailor- 
fiddler playing “Spanish Ladies*' up and down 
the lanes she lights tip ttf the knowledge that it 
is a night for the Fair Traders. And when, next 
day. she finds a young man badly wounded 
from a run-in with the Customs House men she 
clninis him as her smuggler and embarks on the 
excitement of getting him well and away. 

Flame-Coloured Taffeta is set in an area that 
will he familiar to rcgulnr readers of Rosemary 
Suteliff: in the shadow of (he Sussex Downs, 
between Chichester and the sea; but the period 
is. by her standards, n comparatively modern 
otic. When Damaris is nut reading The Gentle- 
mint's Magazine to her fat and kindly Aunt 
Selin n she is trying the intcly published Pame- 
la : with her eklerflowcr wine Aunt Set inn 
toasts the king over the water; when the story 
begins it is five years since Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie took and fumbled his chance at the throne. 

Daniari.s's wounded man. it becomes evi- 
dent, is neither smuggler nor French spy (a 
relief to her. that) but a courier for the lost 
cause of the Jacobite court. Yet twelve-year- 
old Damaris and her level-headed friend Peter, 
who is more at home in the lambing sheds of 
Damnris's farm home than doing extra Latin 
with his father the vicar, arc less concerned 
with the rights and wrongs of wounded Tom 
Wildgoosc's business thnn with the need to 
protect a hurt creature - and with the adven- 
ture of it. They go for help to the village Wise 
Woman, Genty Small, half h witch, entirely a 
healer; a reliable ally not so much because she 
Is against that universal enemy the Excise ns 
because she is for people; “people and animals 
and the woods”, as Damaris recognizes. 

The natural world lies close to the surface of 
the novel. Suteliff writes with her customary 


Getting by 


Jeanette Winterson 


DOROTHY HORGAN 
Tom and Maggie 

124pp. Oxford University Press. £6,95. 
0192715445 


illuminating sympathy for the landscape and its 
creatures. 

Out of this comes a strong underlying sense 
that country ways ure good ways - that people 
who can’t tell an oyster-catcher's call from a 
coaching horn arc missing out; and that town- 
ies, who leave gates open and go hunting in 
outlandish yellow coats with lace trimming, are 
not only out of sympathy with the place but 
inherently suspect - probably on the side of the 
Excise, indeed. This is a sunny and gentle 
novel but Suteliff is too interesting a writer to 
suppress (he perception that there are grim 
things under the sun; pistol shots and wax 
hearts with thorns in them and hangings at 
Chichester. Without that menace, half the ex- 
hilaration of the chase and the rescue would be 
gone, and Suteliff is as adept as ever at unroll- 
ing a narrative with incidents of high excite- 
ment; Damaris, Tom Wifdgoose and a half- 
tamed fox hunted by hounds; u midnight res- 
cue of Tom aided by magic that if not black is 
distinctly dark; escape through woods on the 
night of a smugglers' run. 

Flame-Coloured Taffeta is a self-contained, 
good-hearted adventure story where the 
adventures are better than the slightly flabby 
excuse provided for them by the fading Jaco- 
bite cause - even Tom Wildgoosc is lukewarm 
about the value of his mission. The two central 
characters, Damaris and Peter, are likeable, 
capable children evidently destined for a com- 
pnninhle marriage when they grow up, occa- 
sionally irradiated, perhaps, by Damaris’s 
yearning imagination. She is a girl who is pre- 
pared to sacrifice her cotton underskirts for 
bandages, though she dreams of a petticoat in 
flame-coloured taffeta, “which somehow stood 
for all the joy and laughter and beauty and 
shine of the world”. 

It is not a book that aims at the profundity or 
the scope of Rosemary Su (cliffs celebrated 
Roman novels. But it succeeds as on enjoy- 
able, soundly-crafted short novel where no 
whisker of plot or detail of character is wasted. 
And the sense of history under the lanes, the 
past seeped into the landscape, as Damaris 
looks out to sea from her farm house built of 
wrecked Armada timbers, will be familiar and 
satisfying to Sutcliffs many admirers. 


There is something reassuringly old-fashioned 
and British about Tom and Maggie\ no zap 
guns or muscle-bound macho men, no futurism 
and not a computer game to be seen. Apart 
from the clothes, the style of .thie line -ill ustrq- 
. tions would be easily at lioine In the Just Wil- 
. Ham series. Neither does the book suffer from . 
that Care Bears sentiment, where cuddles 
change the world and families are always nuc- 
lear and nice. r 

Tom and Maggie's parents have left them ', 
indefinitely with their Gran.' Maggie is blind 
and heeds special help, which is hard to come 
by lh 1980s Liverpool where resources are scarce.: 
In ' the strong opening story, Tom and Qran 

flghMo keep Maggie out of tlje social worker's 

clu tches by clearing a, proper play space jn the ; 
rubbish; filled yard. Apart fratq its laudable 
1 theme, the story qoniblnes the things children ; . 
love; lists, secrets and a challenge. Tom hus a 
. child’s ability to tfaniform adult cast-offs Into 
;; imaginative playthings, so am jd the roll-call of 
cipher there nresjair-rods and chicken wire to 
iriake an animal sanctuary for hts hidden col- 
lection of guinea pigs. The project is. so success- ; 
ful that Gran forgives him for stealing iwo. 
bottles of Guinness from her Wellington boots 
: tb ^e to the rogue Irish sernpm an who helps ■ 

■ clear up. 

■This and tile Othefstorics manage to .avoid ■ 
sentimentality by a hair’s breadth. It is very 
difficult ; to havd a blind girl* a hard-up Gran , 
'andgrim Liverpool in the background without 
over-indulging \n eye-wiping. Mrs Morgan 
saves its from . this by a rigorous control over. : 
her characters; no one is too; goOd to^be trua. 
Gran and'the-scfapmdh Muiveney borii'e^joy!; 


their bottle and Tom bunks off school and 
squashes dead mice against his teacher's skirt. 
They are ordinary people getting by in difficult 
circumstances and if the flowers in the vase 
sometimes come from the graveyard, the dead 
won’t notice. • • 

Although the book Is divided into short stor- 
ies, it is best read as a continuous narrative 
because the characters gain in depth and in- 
terest with each adventure. Cameraderie binds 
the stories together. When Tom can't play in 
the cricket team without the proper clothes and 
Gran can't afford any, they get a huge yellowed 
Oxfam pair of trousers and Gran's old friend 
sorts them out, even though the whitener takes 
the paintoff her bath. The message is commun- 
ity, a spirit of sharing made increasingly diffi- 
cult not only by lack of funds or unemployment 
but by the planning that breaks up the familiar 
streets replacing them with tower blocks, the ■ 
concrete giants the social worker thinks Gran 
should prefer! 

One drawback to these stories, refreshing as 
they ore, is their emphasis on Tom. It is he who 
has the adventures and looks after hjs sister, he 
. who dreams of going to university and making 
something of his life and Maggie has no im- 
aginative life to compensate for her restricted 
options. As a child, I always chose boy's books 
from the library because they were more Cxcit* ; 
ing blit; nowadays it is not enough for girls to. ' 
live vicariously. Despite the appearance in the 
book Of n , wontaji cricketer Bernadette 
Dooley, lively girl$ reading Tqm and. hf aggie t 
will fed as cheated qs, an older generation did 
when Julian and pick went out with thei^fipsh-; 
tights leaving George and Anne to giiard the : 
tent.' ■ - ;. • -? *■ 
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"It was when they were hanging upside-down on the bars that Chips suddenly remembered the time . " In the 
second book of adventures of Chips and his best friend Jessie, Another Helping of Chips {64pp. BodleyHtd 
£5.50. 037030701 81, Shirley Hughes illustrates the potential for mayhem Inherent in spring cleaning, dieting, 
ghosts and carol singing. Incentives to read are also provided in the mixture of solid text and strip cartoons. 


Following on 


Sarah Hayes 


JANE LESLIE CONLY 
Racso and the Rats of NIMH 
189pp. Gotlancz. £6.95. 
0575032618 


The Puton Readathopj a national sponsored ' 
rending week in schools arid bookshops for ' 
children , in aid of the Malcolm Sargent Cancer 
Fund will take: plgc4 from October 4 fo u. 
Further J details ale available . from Puffin 
Publicity, 27 ; Wrights tdhtf, Lbtttldrt 

-: , !i o:-^' t&, . 


In 1971 Robert C. O’Brien wrote a story about 
a group of intelligent rats and a family of field- 
mice. Now, almost a generation later, his 
daughter has produced a sequel to Mrs Frisby 
and the Rats of NIMH. It is a brave and dutiful 
attempt. The ingredients are right; medium 
and message are properly balanced; the sub- 
ject matter has been carefully brought up to 
date with the introduction of computer discs 
and disco-rats. What is missing is the presence 
of the storyteller - his sense of timing and 
place. 

Both novels begin with the Frisby family. 
Once again it is young Timothy Frisby who is in 
trouble, this time wounded on his way to 
school. Other characters from the first story - 
the owl. Jeremy the crow, and Mr Ages, the 
old mouse - make cameo appearances, re- 
minding the reader of their dramatic roles in 
the original. A new character appears: street- 
wise Racso, who lies and boasts and sings 
snatches of pop-songs while munching choco- 
late bars. Then the rats learn that Thorn Val- 
ley, their sanctuary, is to be flooded to create a 
leisure park. They plan to reprogramnie the 
computers so that the dam will destroy itself, 
but lime is against them. Eventually the flood- 
ing is brought to a halt by Racso’s father, the 
evil Jenner, who crawls out of retirement to 
gnaw through the cable and electrocutes him- 
self. ■ 

.There is no doubting the story’s message: it 
comes through loud and clear. Whole grain is 
right; country ways are right; community spirit 
is right - technology is wrong; ambition is 
wrong; discos are wrong; chocolate is wrong; 
fun is wrong. Everything about the egregious 
Racso is wrong, for his creator is an old- 
fashioned moralist. Where Mrs Frisby asket 
questions but did hot provide answers, its se- 
quel gives answers but provokes no questions. 
Racso 's' encounters with wise old Nicodemus 
owe more to the heavy moralizing of Little Men 
than the gentle blandishments of Mrs Frisby. 

. Only once, in the reappearance of Jenner, is 
there ■ glimpse of the original fire, a flash of 
.• r * fl l excitement ; 1 But here, as elsewhere, the 
author misses her chance, for all we have of 
Jenner is a shadowy presence and a charred 
body; par too ofton the important action seems 
to happen off-stage, will) Rocsp's silly, prpnks 
taking the limelight. .The idea of rats as intelli- 
gent, as people, bas great possibilities. But in 
order (oniake it work, the reader must always 
be conscious of the difference betweenfats and 
people.. Robert.O'Brien never forgot how the- 1 
; worid might look and feel to a rat. His daugh- 
ter s story, with its. love Interest and .'teenage ' 
preoccupations: superimposes a human way of 
life on lothfe rat World aqd blurs the distinction ’ 
.between animal and man . 1 ... • ; ; ; 

: MrsFrisby tpld two stdrieksirauitaneously - ■ ! 


recounted a contemporary crisis affectingboti 
rats and mice. Each story strengthened and 
sharpened the other, and the dovelaifoj 
added pace and suspense. The plot of Roerois 
also split, divided between two protagonisu. 
But here the result is a lack of focus and a 
turning off into coy digressions. 

Jane Leslie Conly cannot be blamed lot 
trying to repeat her father's success. Sbe 
should not be criticized for wanting to add 
something of her own. That the result is 1 
feeble copy of the original will be of little rele- 
vance to large numbers of children. The popu- 
larity of the first book will guarantee the ac- 
cess of the second, and this very ordinary stosy 
is sure to be widely read and enjoyed. Em 
now, the animators may be hard at work 01 
Rais Two. Robert C. O'Brien did not livelong 
enough to enjoy his success : perhaps it is fitting 
that his daughter should be the one to reap 
rewards. 


Bound up and recovered 


George D. Painter 


PAUL NEEDHAM 

Tbe Printer and the Pardoner: An unrecorded 
Indulgence printed by William Caxton for the 
hospital of St Mary Rounceval, CharingCross 
101pp. Washington, DC: Library of Congress. 
127.50. 

0844405086 


Only half a dozen scholars in the last half- 
century (Jean Mortimer, Paul Morgan, Christ- 
opher Webb, Simon Pottesman, David Rogers 
gad row Paul Needham) have experienced the 
English-speaking incunabulist's ultimate thrill 
of seeing a new Caxton swim into his ken. Paul 
Needham is curator of printed books and bind- 
ingsat the Pierpont Morgan Library, an associ- 
ate with Lotte Hellinga In the foture England 
jection of the British Library’s Catalogue of 
Book Printed in the Fifteenth Century and, as a 
specialist in early paper studies and their ap- 
plication to the problems of early printing, a 
wrthy successor to the late Allan Stevenson. 
In 1980 he examined a composite volume con- 
taining four well-known Caxton editions given 
to the Library of Congress by Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, and discovered that the twelve 
surviving guard-strips of vellum waste used to 
sheathe the sewing threads along the inner 
folds of quires were cut up from a hitherto 


In Volume 14 of Children's Literature, ik 
Annual of the Modem Language Associittw 
Division on Children’s Literature and the CM- 
dren’s Literature Association, Gillian Ada® 
analyses some of the very earliest writing w 
children: Sumerian texts dating from the Inn 
Dynasty of Ur in 2112 bc. Among the.Wf 
ments which have been discovered are » "P 
and lullabies, school exercises, Aesopicasunu 
fables and several texts about scnooJ 
schooling, including “School Days . 
account of a boy’s two days at school, in 
same volume, Milzi Myers discusses thciemw. 
tradition in eighteenth-century chi 
books, looking at the works of Mary _ 
stonecraft from the point of view 0. 
mother-teacher and examining the h 
the perfect mother”. This essay is lUusm « 
William Blake’s engraving for WoHstonec" 
Original Stories of 1791. Nineteenth^ 
children’s books are the subject 
lespie’s essay “Schooling through 
which looks at Sunday School ^ 

United States. J. D. Stahl write* o" * 
Despair and the Child as Synjbo ^ 
Pre-World War II Berlin", ElnaWh^ 
rediscovers Louisa May AJcott ss JT - ^ 
“Cupid and Cow-chow’’- and Sami 1 • 

examines tbe literary influ ® n . c ^^io) whtf 
written by Elijah Fenton (1683- a fTeclio# 
he was sixteen. Judith Plotz te Is he 8 ti 


he was sixteen. Judith fioiz »» . ^ 

story of “poor Hartley” Colendg. ^ |j|e; 
son of Samuel Taylor and Sara ^ ^ 


son ot aamuei 1 ayiur 7 . , niffh r mw 

babe in Coleridge’s Frost & 

the recipient of Wordsworth s Aftood, 

Old". Hartley's 

Plotz claims, was the subject 0 _j set j ( j i 
verse, celebrating the childhood j** 'faitfi. 
adult life as a steady decline. _ , . 
can be seen in Hartley's. P^nH-Ann* 11 *”’ : 
lished, utopian fairy ta!e ^ Ad ^ f r ibed fcg. 
the text of which Plotz has tra 
two manuscripts in the Huma ^ wtnf* 
Center at the University 
is printed here. Children i (2l8pP': 

published by Yale University P** 

£25. 0 300- 03564 0) , ; • ; ,. > ' I fr. 




AUTHOR, AUTHOJ 


C««ptUtioD No 295 

Roden are invited to identify the sourcei of tbe 
three quotations which follow and to rend us the 
umen w that they reach this office not later than 
October 10. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
coned set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that tbe most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
IDOsvnxk will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 295” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
7hta Litaary Supplement , Priory House, St John’s 
Lue.LondonECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
*iJI wear on October 17, 


1 The nothing of the day is a machine called the 
velocipede. It is a wheel-carriage to ride cock horre 
“PM, silling astride and pushing it along with the 
toes, 1 mdder wheel in hand - they will go seven 
“ 8 ** in hour. 


I Shall we ever, my alaunch Myfanwy, 

Bicyde down to North Parade? 
wal on the handle-ban, Marx in the saddlebag, 
Llfht my touch on your shoulder-blade. 

* '^. eTer f ^wtdred yards or so I stopped to rest 
B J kp, the good one as well as the bad , and not only 
2 1 ?' not m V ,e B “' 1 didn't properly speaking 

down off the machine, I remained astride it, my 
Won the ground, my arms on the handlebars, my 
on my arms, and 1 waited until I felt better. But 
1 “*' leave this earthly paradise, suspended 
mountains and the sea, sheltered from 
winds and exposed to all that Auster vents, in 
w ay of ments and languors, on this accursed 
would ill become me not U> mention the 
4e cornc ™k*» that run In the com, in 

meadows, all the short summer night long, 
their rattles. . 


C *"WKIob No 291 
Malcolm Dean 

AMOKct- ' 


S 1 "* 81 while what should 
ad 1 iHHr ■ , mc 10 bestow upon my godchild, 

he at last.”- “I prithee what?" saya 

Utiin JL • ’ ® en * HI e’en give him a dozen good 
‘Mom/o !? 1 an ^ l * l0u *b fl l t translate them." 
J and Jeasts”, Harl MS: 6395, 

* Chambers, William Shakespeare, 
, A »nd Oxford Book of Literary Anecdotes, 


^ ani ^ * tnow *b e 

Ute ^en>oon 
Th^^ngthcdeal table, 

redidnt. spoon. 

: verse, 

kT8«Sa5Stas^.^ , fi? , r: 


unknown Indulgence for the hospital of St 
Mary Rounceval printed by Caxton in his type 
4 in 1480. Needham here edits these fragments 
(some twenty lines of an original twenty-six) 
with facsimile, Latin text, English translation, 
relevant illustrations and full discussion. 

St Mary Rounceval (an offshoot of the 
priory at Roncesvailes in Spanish Navarre, 
where Roland was slain by Basque separatists 
in 778 and the medieval pilgrimage road to 
Santiago de Compostela crossed the Pyrenees) 
lay at the junction of the Strand and Whitehall 
(then King Street), between the old Charing 
Cross and the Themes, on the present site of 
Charing Cross Station. The very name held 
special relish not only for Edward Lear, whom 
it inspired with his beautiful adjective for a hat 
or a spoon, but for Caxton, who had printed 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales three years before 
and would print them again three years after. 
The hospital was the home-base of Chaucer's 
“gentle Pardoner of Rouncyvale”, with his 
wallet “brimful! of pardon come from Rome all 
hot”, “hair yellow as wax” and “a jolly wench 
in every town". 

The Rounceval Indulgence is in the form of a 
letter of confraternity: (hat is, it confers not 
actual membership in the lay guild which then 
administered the hospital, but a modest and 
innocuous share in spiritual benefits enjoyed 
by full members, including their prayers after 
death. Perhaps historians ought to be more 
indulgent to indulgences. It is also noteworthy 
that Rounceval had documented contacts with 


the neighbouring guild of St Margaret’s 
Westminster, to which Caxton belonged; and 
that Caxton printed two other indulgences in 
March 1480 for the Knight of Rhodes John 
Kendale, who is named as joint issuer of the 
Rounceval Indulgence, and who signed with 
Caxton as witness to the churchwardens' 
accounts of St Margaret’s in that May. 
Whenever we pass the green lawn west of St 
Margaret's we pass Caxton's unknown grave, 
just as when we cross over the Great Smith 
Street comer we walk by his printing shop. In 
the new Indulgence, as so often in Caxton’s 
productions, it is pleasant to observe how 
things, times, places and people fit in, make 
sense and come to life. 

In valuable appendices Needham provides 
censuses of other composite Caxton volumes, 
of unique Caxton fragments recovered from 
bindings, and of all Caxton's output in a new 
interim chronological order, based largely on 
his own paper researches to be published later. 
This redating from an expert and responsible 
scholar will make all Caxtonians think agnin 
and wait. His backdating to as early as 1483 of 
works using Caxton’s type 5 (first found in n 
dated book in 1487) is startling. The assign- 
ment of Golden Legend in both settings to 
November 20, 1483 (rather than 1484 and 
1487), seems on four grounds preposterous in 
the stricter sense of the word; if Needhnm can 
prove it, however, I for one would feel bound 
as gracefully as possible to eat my not very 
runcible hat, 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rosemary Ashton’s George Eliot in the Past Masters series was published in 1983. 
lain Bamforth’s volume of poems. The Modem Copernicus, was published in 1984. 


Nigel Barley is Assistant Keeper for West Africa at the Museum of Mankind. His The Innocent 
Anthropologist, 1983, reappeared in a paperback edition Iasi year- 


Gillian Beer is a Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge. Her Darwin’s Plots, 1984, appeared in a paperback 
edition last year. 


Robert Brain is the author of Friends and Lovers, 1977, and Black and While Rites, 1979. 

James Brow is a lecturer in Anthropology at the University ofTcxos, Austin. 

James Campbell is the author of Gate Fever: Voices from a prison , which was published earlier this ye ar. 
Leaky Chamberlain’s Food and Cooking of Russia was published in 1982. 

Alexander Chancellor was Editor of the Spectator from 1975 to 1983. At present he is Washington 
Correspondent for the forthcoming dally newspaper. The Independent. 

Anne Chisholm’s Faces of Hiroshima was published last year. 

lp.h*l Colgate's collection of storiea, A Glimpse of Sion’s Glory, 1985, was recently republished in 
paperback. 

L. M. Cullen is Professor of Modem Irish History at Trinity College, Dublin. He is the author of The 
Emergence of Modern Ireland 1600-1900. 


Richard Davenporf-Hlnes is a member or the Business History Unit of the London School of Economlra. He is 
editor of Business History and has recently been awarded the Wadsworth Prize for his Dudley Docker: The life 
and times of a trade warrior, 1985. h 


Rosemary Dinnage’s Annie Besant will be published later this year. 

Henry Gifford’s books include Tolstoy, 1982. 

Richard E. Grandy is a Professor of Philosophy at Rice University , Houston. 
Reginald BID'S novel of the First World War. No Man’s Land, was published in 1985. 
Tim Hilton’s books include Picasso, 1976. 


Chartea Hope is a lecturer in Renaissance Studies at the Warburg Institute, University of London . He is the 
author of Titian , 1980. 
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Anthony Howard is Deputy Editor of the Observer. From 1 966 to 1969 he was the paper’s Washington 
Correspondent. 

James Hunter is the editor of For The People’s Cause: From the writings of John Murdoch, Highland and Irish 
land reformer, which was published earlier this year. 

Alan Jenkins’s poems will appear in New Chatto Poets, which is published this week. 

Ludmilla Jordanova is the author of Lamarck, 1984. 

Jonathan Keatea’s collection of stories. AUegro Postillions, appeared in 1983. 

Roger Kimball is a regular contributor to New Criterion. 

Peter Marshall is Professor of American History at Ibe Universi ty 0 f Manchester. 

Charles Monldth was on the editorial staff of Faber and Faber from 1953 to 1985 and Chairman from 1977 to 
1980. 

Oswyn Murray Is a Fellow of Balliol College. Oxford. His books include Early Greece, 1980. 

Hdko A. Oberroan is a Visiting Professor of History at the University of Arizona. 

Stephen Plaice isco-translatorof Ertitt Bloch’s Ue Principle of Hope; which was published earlier this year. . 
D F.PococklsProfesrorof Anthropology at the University of Sussex. 

Peter Reading’s most recent coJlecIlori or poems, Ukelele Music, was published last year. 

Carol Rumens is theeditor of Maklngforthe Open: Ue Chatto book of post-feminist poetry I964-J986,which 

was published last year. 

r v Srumroen is a Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. HU book* include The Greet Chartered Trading 
ComwmtomS die £eflJ 983- : He Is currently oomplelmga study of the first European colonial empires, TTie 

First Imperial Age, 1400-1715. 

Christopher Ihome’s The Issue of War: States, societies and the Far Eastern Conflict of 1941-1945 was 
published in 1985. ' 

E, 5. Tnrner’s books Include Dear oid Blighty, 1980,and An ABC of Nostalgia, 1984. He has been a 
contributor to Punch Tor fifty y®ars. . 

John Urt’a most recent book. Trespassers on iheAmaiori, wiH be reviewed shortly In the TLS. 

Afejudir Walker Is the Film Critic of the Evening Standard. • . , , 

Marina Warner’s Monuments. dnd Maldensi The allegory of the female form, 1985, recently won thcFnwcctl 
Book Prize. ‘ '•* : 
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